


Our Readers, Criticisms of “‘ The Undistinguished Heretic” 


The Home Colony ... . . . UPTON SINCLAIR 


Mary (Poem). . . LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 
The Fur Seal . . . . «. . . « « FORBES LINDSAY 
Reclamation of Swamp Lands . SENATOR HANSBROUGH 
To Heaven by Private Car . . . . BOLTON HALL 
The Shout for Big Ships . . . . . PARK BENJAMIN 
The Mouth of the Lord (Poem). . . AMOSR. WELLS 
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Editorials, Book Reviews, Survey of the World, etc. 
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Every woman in the home comes under the influence of snowy white 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


Its absolute sanitation makes it impervious to the accumulation or absorption of 
dirt and is a constant guarantee of domestic health. The pride of possession and 
satisfaction of daily usage alone repay the cost of installation, 
and its indestructibility makes it the most economical bath- 


room equipment you can install. 


Our Book,“ MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange 
your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious 
rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on deco- 
ration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the 
subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage and the name of your 
plumber and architect (if selected). 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-26, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost 
approximating $101.00—not counting freight, labor or piping—is described in detail 
among the others, 


CAUTION: piece of “Steudesf” Ware bears our “Stender” ‘“GREEN and GOLD’ 
guacantee label, and has our trade-mark “Steadesd” cast on the outside. Unless the label and 
trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Stesdex®” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior 
and will cost you more in the ends The word “Gtasdasd” is stamped on all our nickeled brass 
Fittings; specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and labatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary ‘iif—.Co., Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices'and Showrooms in New York:  ‘Stesdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, New Orleans, Cor. Baronne @ St. Joseph Sts. 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland, 208-210 Huron Street 
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New Books Which Make for Happiness 





JUST READY 


Professor CARL HILTY’S new book The Steps of Life; Further Essays on Happiness 


Translated by Melvin Brandow, Minister of the Church of Our Father, in Lancaster, Pa.; with an- 
Introduction by Francis Greenwood Peabody, Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 
Just ready. 264 I2mo pages, gilt top, cloth, $1.50 met. (Postage 10c.) 


Like those of the first series, these essays have a restful, uplifting charm; their tone is one of 
tranquil reflection, expressing the thoughtful observations of “a spiritually minded man of the world.” 


Miss JANE ADDAMS’S new book Newer Ideals of Peace 


Miss Addams finds among her immigrant neighbors forces of uuealing, and of militant good will, in 
increasing power, and argues that if these become thus operative in society at large, they will do 
away with war, political or industrial. 
: Citisen’s Library. Cloth, leather back, 374 12mo pages, $1.25 net. (Postage toc.) 
&Mr. E. PARMALEE PRENTICE’S Federal Power Over Carriers and 
Corporations ; 
A review of the practice, Federal and State, defining the powers of government; with a full discus- 
sion of the history, meaning, and possibilities of the Sherman (or Anti-Trust) Act. 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt tops, 244 pages, $1.50 net. (Postage 11c.) 
By Mr. FRANKLIN PIERCE of the NeW York Bar The Tariff and the Trusts 


A clear untechnical statement of the requirements of the Dingley Tariff and its effects upon the con- 
sumer, with all the necessary historical information and an analysis of present conditions. 
Cloth, 387 pages, 12 mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 12c.) 


Dr. SAMUEL E. SPARLING’S introduction to Business Organization 


The book discusses the principles underlying the organizing of a business, including, besides produc- 
tion, methods of sale, advertising, credits, collections, etc. 
Citizen’s Library. Cloth, leather back, 374 12mo pages, $1.25 net. (Postage 1c.) 


Professor-GEORGE E. WOODBERRY’S 


Emerson ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—AMERICAN SERIES 


A brief, interesting account of Emerson’s life and a still more interesting analysis of his work and 
the sources of his immense moral force and inspiring power. ; 
Blue cloth, t2mo, gilt tops, 75 cents net. (Postage 9c.) 


By T, G. TUCKER, University of Melbourne Life in Ancient Athens 
An account so clear as to be almost dramatic of the social and public life of a citizen of Athens in 


the period of her greatest literature and art, her most brilliant vitality. 
: Cloth, cr. 8vo, with 85 illustrations, $1.25 net. 


Dr. HENRY CHARLES LEA’S History of the Inquisition in Spain 
A new volume of the only authoritative work on this subject, since it is to an unusual degree based 
upon unpublished records and other original material. 
VOLUME III. To be complete in four volumes. I.—III, now ready. Each $2.50 net. 


Mrs. A. R. B. LINDSAY’S stimulating hook 
The Warrior Spirit in the Republic of God 
Contains no cant and little theology, but a free, fearless, pungent, eloquent appeal for a strong, 
sane, Christian life as the vital factor in business, politics, home and church. 
Attractively bound, 218 I2mo pages, gilt tops, $1.50 net. (Postage 12¢.) 
By Dr. JAMES B. PRATT, Assistant Professor of Philosophy. Williams College 
The Psychology of Religious Belief 


An important study of the psychological bases upon which varying types of religious belief are found- 
ed—such as naive acceptance and those beliefs arising from the emotional or the intellectual nature. 
Cloth, 12mo, 327 pages, $1.50 net. (Postage 14c.) 


By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy and Education at Butler 
College The Religious Conception of the World 


A restatement of the argument for Theism in the light of recent philosophical development, which 
the author keeps in touch with actual human experience and concrete human interests. 
Cloth, t2mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 12c.) 


By Professor CHARLES DE G-ARMO, Professor of the Science and Art of Education, Cornell 
University. Principles of Secondary Education—The Studies 


An anlysis and discussion of the educational value of studies pursued in secondary schools. 
Cloth, 299 I2mo pages, $1.25 net. 
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Lincoln's Birthday 


E HAVE frequent letters from admirers of Abraham Lincoln asking for 
the different historical and personal matter which we have issued about 
him. First there was the memorial number of April 20, 1865, printed 

with black borders, the American Flag draped in black, and containing S. G. 
W. Benjamin's poem, as well as special articles by Horace Greeley, F. B. 
Carpenter and Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler. This issue has long been out of 
print, but many have come to our office to’ look over this interesting number: 
Of especial interest was the article by F.-B. Carpenter, the artist who painted 
the great painting which now hangs in the Capitol at Washington—“The First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” THE INDEPENDENT purchased 
the original steel plate by Ritchie of this painting and for many years used the 


beautiful engravings as prizes. 


A Fine Engraving Free 


They proved very popular, and except for a very few were entirely used 
up. Those that we. have left we have decided to give away to our 
subscribers who will help us to increase our circulation. If you will 
send us five new subscriptions with $10 we will send you postpaid one of 
these engravings, carefully packed and ready for framing. One of these five 
subscriptions may be your own renewal, but the other four must be new. 


A Rare Book at a Low Price 


At the time of the purchase of the steel plate we issued a little red book describing 
the painting, and containing biographical sketches of President Lincoln and his 
cabinet, as well as an account of the life of the celebrated artist F. B. Carpenter. 
These books printed in 1867, are now almost unobtainable, but we will send a 
copy as long as they last, postpaid, to any address for the original price of thirty- 
five cents. If you have the engraving and not the book write us at once and 
obtain a copy before it is out of print. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street - - NEW YORK 
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Drop a postal for a copy of our 


1907 Catalogues 
Of New and Used Books 


withdrawn from the “Booklovers” and ~ 
“Tabard Inn” Libraries. Thousands of 
books as good as new at prices cut in halves 
and quarters. 

Literature, Science, History, Travel, 
Biography, Fiction—all recent publications. 


Address 
Sales Department 


The Tabard Inn Library 


1608 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


ofall Publishers. Buy at 

Wholesale, Great Re- 

mp Big Savings. 
Our prices are the same 


ws, pucheots, Our Wholesale Price, Book Catalogue 

Pages f r 1907, svete. ill | over 25,000 books on all 
of Bibles, , B.A, ote.. e on request. 
be promptly, pe you zee upon, Sere Write « i for 
of name and honely it 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COM PANY 
Established 18%. E. W. REYNOLDS, Sec. and Treas. 
266-268 Wabash Ave. Chicago. Ill. 


BOOKS—Books on the WEST INDIES, PANAMA, CUBA, 

MEXICO and all SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. If 
you are interested in any of these countries, write at once for 
our new catalogues. SPANISH-AMERICAN Book OOMPANY, 200 
William Street, New York. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 


by Rev. B. BE. H -» and other Unitarian literature. 
Sent Free. Address N. D., Arlington St. Church, Boston, 


Mass. 
Press Cutt ing 


Romeike’s "<i 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘up-to-date.’ Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


EDUCATION 
Massachusetts, Duxbury, Post Office Box 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL for BOYS 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Har- 
vard, or business. Individual teaching. Home life Ele- 


mentary classes for Young Boys. boratories. 
BR. KNATT. SR 





























Wyoming Seminary 
Co-educational. nly Halls. Colle; gle Pesperetion, Orna 
mental Branches, and Business. 
L. L. Sprague, D.D., President, 
Kingston, Pa. 





WE BELIEVE— 
THAT home-making. should be regarded as a 
profession. 
THAT health is more the business of the indi- 
vidual than of the physician. 
‘THAT the spending of the money is as impor- 
tant as the earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands 
more study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to 
make progress in her life work as the busi- 
ness or professional man. 
HAT the most profitable, the most interesting 
study for women is the home, for in it cen- 
ter all the issues of life. . 


If you believe the above, you will be interested in the 
bulletin of the American School of Home Economics on the 
Profeesio of Home-Making, which also gives outlines of 
the courses offered by correspondence on health, food, 
economy, children, etc., and synopsis of the ‘‘Library of 
Home Economics.”’ 
quest.’ Address postal or note—<A. S. H. E., 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


This 66-page booklet is sent on re- 
3307/ Armour 





The Oxford College for Women, 1830-1907 


OXFORD, OHIO. One hour from Cincinnati on C. H. & D. 
Four years’ Men Course. Unusual advantages in music, 
are, oratory, and preparatory branches. Faculty trained 
in best schools of Europe and America. $300 a year. 
JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President. Box F. 





The Jacob Tome Boarding School tor Boys. 
Unusual endowment and unexcelled equipment admit of 
advantages exceptional in a preparatory school for boys. 
Midway between Pelintet hia and Baltimore. For circular. 
address cis RANSOM LANE. Director, 
Port Deposit, Md. 





HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to 4 ur- 
sue a Complete High 
School ( ourse under 


professors in a 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; History, 
by Prof. Weils, of } > ae; 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
ness, of Brown ; Greek, 
by Prof. Chase, "of Har- 
vard. An eminent spe- 
cialist is at the head of 
every department. 

Students may register 

at any time and may 
take up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special 
attention is gives, to students preparing for college. 
We also o instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home mae y A and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 


nd 


JouN F., GenvnG, A.M.,Pa.D 
Professor of English. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass. 
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ALWAYS OPEN 


THE BEST PLACE FOR REST OR RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION AT THIS SEASON IS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


AND THE NEW FIREPROOF 


CHALFONTE 


IS ESPECIALLY WELL EQUIPPED TO SUPPLY THE 
WANTS OF THOSE WHO COME TO SECURE THEM 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND RATES TO 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ON THE BEACH 
































IDYLEASE INN Newioundiena 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT 
LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOKLET 














HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








HAMPTON TERRACE 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Open January Sth 


Cc. A. LINSLEY 
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HADDON HALL 








‘i Atlantic City, N. J. 


YEAR TT Ps i | BOOKLET 








LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 


FLORIDA CUBA SOUTH 
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G01 PENNSYLVANIA AVE, 


LE” FOLDERS 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK | BERMUDA (Wiimer Resort 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS oecembentomay THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., 
address 


EUROPEAN asd AMERICAN PLANS N.S. HOWE, Hemilton.i Bermude 
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The Electric Lighted 


Overland Limited 


leaves Chicago daily at 8:02 P. M. for San 
Francisco and Portland, over the only double 
track railway between Chicago and the Mis- 
souri River, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


For first-class passengers exclusively. New equip- 
ment of Pullman sleeping cars with standard sections, 
private compartments, and drawing-room (compartment 
and drawing-room singly or en suite.) Composite obser- 
vation cars with buffet-smoking room, library and hand- 
some observation parlor, and splendid dining car service. 


Individual reading lamps of the most modern design 
in each section, compartment and drawing-room. 


Two other through daily trains to the Pacific Coast 
are the electric lighted Los Angeles 
Limited to Los Angeles via the new 
Salt Lake Route, and the China & Japan 
Fast Mail to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Portland. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 





For book of trains and all necessary informa- 
tion, call on or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 





INDEPENDENT will be furnished 


by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 


Select class of nervous and men A eee received. 
25 years’ experience; late first ~y sician in 

iddletown, N State net Ma. D ate Pees de- 
eiding. C. SPENCER KINNE Easton, Pa. 


Psi SANITARIUM | BINDERS © bs sien cies of Se 





1g0 Fulton Street, New York 
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TOURS 





EPHRAIM ABOOSH 
-Independent and Personal Tourist Conductor and 
Excursion Manager. 

JERUSALEM, PALESTINE. 





A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS. 

A Swiss, a professor in Oberlin College, familiar with 
Switzerland, will take a party of boys and young men 
for a tramp among the Alps next summer. For particulars 
write to Professor F. Anderegg, Oberlin, Ohio. 


G. K. TRAVEL-TOURS 
EUROPE by TRAIN or AUTO!!! 
Spring and Summer Tours from $280 
AUTOMOBILING IN ENGLAND, ETC. ‘ j 
Summer Tours: Alaska, Canada, California, Our catalog. with 
Yellowstone Park. 4 = ane 7 cites. 
Pe it -en 
Write for Booklets. gen ot pr saening 
GILLESPIE & KINPORTS, many a failure into 


4 success. For over half 
3 West 29th 8t., New York. 1225 Green St., Philadelphia. a cuneuty 


5 
YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED GREGORY S 
as 600d a Glass of CHOCOLATE SODA have teen a standard for purity 


NOT or COLD She Ute ceatee eee eah 
as at the fountains of our slot frola'dve coats*terts Up 1s tee 
outfit for a farm. 
30 RETAIL STORES nae er ae bar Bons Poste and examine the 
\ THROUGHOUT THE ‘aee fm Seay g and cabbages from which we 
STATES & CANADA : J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 

















528) Where you have seen Bear Signs 
| po rea 











WHY NoT ENJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
BY ORDERING A CAN OF 


I 


ancanrhsrcocos| | [Ams numeracyee 


-Stores Sales Agents or from your Grocer. All are thrifty, well: rooted and true-to- 











name. Larger trees of apple, pear, peach 
and quince at “iive and let live” prises. 


Live-Forever Rose, 10c a 








THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY, NEW HAVER, CONNECTICUT 
—< ] AMERICAN ELM 
| (Ulmus Americana), 
the most noble of all our na- 
tive trees, without a rival for 
i a — or =, fame G 
|} majestic, gracefu ong-liv 
hardy. We offer over a thou- Box 999, 
gand Nursery-grown Elms from 
15 to 25 feet high and 2 to 12 
inches in diameter. These trees 
are grown on land peculiarly 
adapted to producing a splendid 

AMERICAN ELM root system. 

Wagon delivery is recommended for short hauls, but 
if the trees are to go long distances, economical freight 
— can be arranged. 

RICES OF THESE ELMS ON APPLICATION on a photograph is a guarantee 
STATE SIZE AND QUANTITY REQUIRED of excellence and of permanence 


HE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY, NEW HAVE WNECTI ‘ 
. 1907 new pode ready January pode -" Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 


ple cop 
zine—all ma: Sivces 
REEN’ 8 NURSERY whey 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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KIMBALL PIPE QRGANS 


FOR RESIDENCES 


rc ie oa The W. W. Kimball Co. 

i point with pride to the 
many residence pipe 
organs installed by 
them, among which are 
the following: 


Mrs. Nicholas Senn, Chicago. 
Mr. H. O. Stone, Chicago. 
Mrs. Geo: M. Pullman, 
Chicago. 
Mr. Edwin Norton New York. 


Mr. Thomas gan & ‘ 
nneapolis. 


Mr. H G. Selfridge, 
Lake Geneva. 


Mrs. W. W. Kimball, Chicago. 
Mr. W. I. Pratt, Iowa City, Ia. 
Gen. Henry O. Strong, 
Lake Geneva. 
Gen. Henry O. Strong, 
Santa Barbara. 
Mr. R_ E. Todd, New York. 
Mr. M. Beltzhoover, 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mr. P. A Valentine, Chicago. 
Mrs, Benjamin, Milwaukee. 
Mr. Geo. Christian, 
Minneapolis. 
Mrs. W. J. Young, 
KIMBALL PIPE ORGAN WITH SOLOIST, UPPER HALL OF Clinton, Ia. 
PRIVATE RESIDENCE 








THE KIMBALL SOLOIST 


Is a new feature for residence pipe organs and is the world’s most remarkable 
achievement in self-playing devices. It enables the performer to execute solo 
parts like the flute, oboe, clarinet, violin, etc., and to furnish simultaneously 
the orchestralaccompaniment. Its operation isdirect and perfect. Everything 
which is possible to the professional organist can be attained by the amateur 
using the ordinary rolls or controllers and does not require rolls of special man- 
ufacture, thus placing the entire library of music at the instant disposal of the 
owner of a ‘*‘ Soloist” organ. 

The ‘‘ Soloist,” or solo device, may be built in any organ and in no way in- 
terferes with the instrument manually and is equally efficient for the expression 
of the various shades and varieties of musical thought by the master organist or 
the amateur using the self-playing attachment. 

For further particulars write Pipe Organ Dept. 


New York Office: W. W. KIMBALL & CO. Chicago Office: 
160 Fifth Ave. (Established 1857) 239-253 Wabash Ave. 
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Masons Hamlin 
ORGANS 


enjoy a reputation which 
is neither local nor temporary 
—but world-wide and of more 


than fifty years increasing 
“ To know the future, read the past.” growth. 


The past record of Emerson pianos is . 
their highest recommendation aa strong- This reputation affords 


est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since - 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos the purchaser the surest ey 


have won the unqualified endorsement of sible guarantee of best quality 
mere han 96,000 purchasers and greatest durability. 


= woman J test of time = Rages pam 
oO ssess the most completely satisfyin s 
mmtstoal quality, and a adie ontutum Send for illustrated catalogue of one 


unsurpassed by any piano in the world. hundred different styles, suitable for 
If you are in real earnest toobtain a CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS 


truly high-class instrument at an ex- 
tremely moderate price, do not fail AND HOMES. 


smersnFaasconpany | AAGONS Wamnlin Co, 
107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 135 Fifth Avenue, 490-492 Boylston St., 
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Estey Orcan ComPANyY 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 





BRANCHES: 
BOSTON: - No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: - No. 97 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - No, 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - . No, 1116 Olive Street 


FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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The Metrostyle Pianola 


and 


The Pianola Piano 


with the 


THEMODIST 


can now 


be obtained. 








HE first announcement of the 
Themodist was made five months 


ago. The demand for this, she 
greatest improvement ever made in 
Piano-Player construction, waS so ex- 
traordinary that all advertising had to 
be withdrawn from the magazines. 
This is the first time since October, 
1906, that we have felt warranted in 
making another announcement. 


The Themodist has been so long 
awaited—the desire for a Piano- 
Player that would bring out the 
melody clearly above the accompani- 
ment has been so keen—that the 
moment the achievement was an- 
nounced, the supply of instruments 





was at once exhausted. We are 
now prepared to fill orders for the 
Pianola and Pianola Piano with the 
Themodist. 


There is not space here fully to de- 
scribe the Themodist. Briefly stated, it 
is a device that gives the air or melody 
of a composition its due prominence, 
causing it to stand out boldly, just as 
the voice of a singer sounds clearly 
and distinctly above the instrumental 
accompaniment. 

The Themodist (which is to be had in 
no instrument other than the Pianola and 
Pianola Piano) is completely described in 
our new book, “ The Fascination of Person- 
ally Producing Music,” which will be sent 
upon application. 


Owing to the great demand it is desirable that orders for the Pianola or Pianola Piano with the Themodist 
should be placed as early as possible. 


Fifth Avenue 


The AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall, °° fifth Avs 
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Slobe~Wernicke 


‘Elastic” 
| aYeke) <4 — Cases. 


OU can obtain Globe“Wernicke “Elastic” 

« Book Cases fitted with bevel plate glass, 

leaded glass or plain glass doors, and with 

panel énds or plainends. There is practically 

no limit to the varied and artistic arrange- 

ments that can be made with these units, 

which embody the best material, finish and 
mechanical canstruction. 

All units controlled by our non-binding 
door equalizer. 

A diagram in colors showing seven 
different finishes appropriate for a library, 
mailed on request for Catalogue 106V 

Uniform prices everywhere. Carried 
in stock by agents in over 1100 cities. 
Where not represented we ship on approval, 
freight paid. 


The Slobe =Wern icke Co. 


rat Stores: a. voon. me Brdy; Bosrow, 
91-93 Federal St.; CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash -Ave. 
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Remington 


Typewriter 


has completed the thirty-third year of its 
history with a gain in business of 


31% 


Over the Year Before 


Our enormous increases are derived from 
three sources: from the man who is buying 
his first Remington; from the man who is 
buying more Remingtons ; and from the 
man who has tried other than Remingtons. 


REMINGTON 1 YPEWRITER 
ComPANY 


New York and Everywhere 
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» STUDEBAKER 


STUDEBAKER MANUFACTURING Dt. 
Vi Fs ICIES VI. HARNESS AND ACCFSSORIES 


ORE serious mishaps are traced to faulty 
harness than to all defects of vehidlés. 
Studebaker reliability is nowhere more 

evident than in Studebaker harness, 

“ LW ; | Good harness means good leather. The 
Nes \ Studebaker method of. ottening good leather 
NS 4 is a simple one. 

The Studebakers are never in a hurry to buy. 

With an immense stock of the finest tanned 
hides always ia reserve, they refrain from 
buying anything but the choicest lots offered. 

Each hide gets five rigid inspections, two 
vefore it is bought, three afterward. 

Each harness workman from the first to last 
processes is obliged to test the strength of 
each piece he handles before passing it on. 

This thoroughness that tries the strength of 
every inch of the harness you buy, and tries it 
far beyond the demands of actual service, is 
your guardian of safety. 

Studebaker Accessories to be seen in each 
Repository comprise everything which is use- 

ful, comfortable, or convenient, for the 
rider, the driver, or the motorist— 
everything from a crop to a card-case, 
from a lap-robe to a lunch-basket— 
in many styles, but only one quality, 
the Studebaker quality. — 


VICTORIA FHATON 


The Studebaker Victoria Phzeton 
satisfies the artistic mind by its -ele- 
gance of design; evokes the ad- 
miration of the fastidious by its 
faultless appointments, and holds 
_the confidence of its. owner by its 
soundness of construction. | 


Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


Factory and Executive Offices 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


2 REPOSITORIES 5 
New York City. Studebaker Bros. Co.of New York, Broadway and 48th Street 
a Studevaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 378-388 Wabash Avenue 
yew tancisco, Cal. Studebaker Bros Co. of California, Market and 10th Sts. 
Kansas City, ‘Mo. Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory Streets 
Portland, Ore. baker Bros. Co. Northwest, 330-336 E. Morrison Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah, 157-159 State Street 
Denver, = Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co . 15th and Blake Streets 
Dallas, T ex. Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 317-319 Elm Street 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


‘Has Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It Has a 
Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Brig ht’s Disease Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O. L. Potter, 


and 


John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. Hammond, Wm. H. 


Drummond, I. N. Love, G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, 
Albuminuria of J. Allison Hodges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page Massie 


Pregnancy and Geo. Ben. Johnston. 


Uric Acid Troubles Roberts Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, Hunter McGuire, John 


and 


T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. 


I fl i f Nancrede, Nathan S. Davis, Jr., Jas. L. Cabell, P. B. Bar- 
niammation o ringer, A. F. A. King, T. Griswold Comstock, Jos. Holt 


the Bladder and Giusepp> Lapponi. 


Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


- 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 





PASSENGERS— BUT EV 
DOES SEVERE DAMAG 
TIRES, BOTH BY STR 
ABRASION. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER 


RACING TYPE 

IS CONSTRUCTED WITH A HEAVY 
FLAT TREAD, WHICH SUCCESS 
FULLY RESISTS SKIDDING, VASTLY 
REDUCES LIABILITY 
mo 9 ty be 2 werk 

NG oUe - THE 
PASTE ST, STRONG 
THE MARKET. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
co. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


General Sales Agent, Roger B. McMullen, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK—174! Broadway. 
CHICAGO—124! Michigan Avenue 


ATLANTA, GA.—102 — Prior Street. 





iW PHILADELPHIA—616 North Broad Street. 


BOSTON—20 Park Squ: 

orreae ant Main “Street. 
DETROIT— Jefferson Avenue. 
CLEVELAND-?1848 = Sth Street. 
LONDON—26 City Road. 








This Tinted Calendar Linen, with in- 
structions for embroidering, will be 
GIVEN TO EVERY EMBROIDERER 
who sends 16 cents for our * * New Ex- 
BROWERY Boox for 1907’’ prior to June 

ist, 1907. Sznp Orpxer Topay. 

Our Book is worth twice the price 
charged. Over 170 pages; over 200 
beautiful illustrations. Complete in- 
structions for working everything 
new in embroidery. Diagrams for be- 
ginners, showing Color Distribution 
and Stitch Plates | of for flowers. 


all ular 

. fom terpieces, Dailies. 

lar Shadow Embroidery; Hedebo. tccmbroidery, + 
Embroidery, and Mountmellick Work. 

Send 16c. in stamps for 1907 Book. Ask for Durcn 
CaLenpar Liven in your letter. YouR MONEY REFUNDED 
if net satisfied 
Address THE ‘BRAINARD & meee ~" co. 

24 Union Street, New London, Conn. 





We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


FREE Nevada Map, 


If you are interested in mining send for the latest and 
best map of Nevada, showing all mining districts, railroad 
built and building. 


JOHN J. BUNTE CO., 


192 Broadway, New York 
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"Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whoopin mate Croup, 
Bronchiti eee S> 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
Confidence can be placedin a remedy which 
for ite re a seanaey has earned or ealifed 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De 
scriptive Booklet, 
Cresolene Anti- 


septic Throat Tab. 
lets for the irri- 

















For COLDS Use 


OND 


EXTRACT 
Ghe Standard 
for 60 Years 


POND'S EXTRACT gargled 
in the throat or sprayed into 
the nostrils will soothe and 
heal the irritated membrane, 


For soreness of the mouth, 
tongue, gums _ or throat 
POND’S EXTRACT can 
be used with certainty 
of relief and healing. 


Keep Pond’s Extract ° 
always handy—it will 
save many an hour of 
suffering, > 





Do not allow yourself to 
be imposed upon by weak, 
impure or poisonous prepar- 
ation, of witch haxel as 
substitutes for POND’S 
EXTRACT. 
Interesting booklet, ‘* [irst Aid to the Injured,”’ 
sent free if you write Vept. W, 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. ¥. 

















SARATOGA 
VICHY 


' A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, New York 


BS NGLER ({) 


wll 


AND 


S diene 


9) 5 23 Barcla § 23 Barclay St. to 268 2 28 Park Place 





— 


NEWYORK: 


INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS, 





The definite surrender values in cash, or paid up insur- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law. 
in accordance with which all policies of the BERKSHIRE 
are issued; the solid financial condition of the company; 
its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal poll- 
cies; and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the 
policyholder and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 
drese 
JOHN H. ROBINSON, 
Manager for New York and New Jersey 
283 Rroadway, Corner Murray Street. New York 
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130 7. a. NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BO > Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Metoiee at the New York Post Office 

as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 
Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addre envelope 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 








for their return. Authors should preserve a copy, 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America" 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1906. 





Cash Capital,...... . . + « $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire). . . . . . 5,579,431.50 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland)... . . 139,236.03 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) . ... . 467,108.65 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) . . . . 97,630.36 
ee Gee BO UR Ein ee 1,203,364.67 
NRG Site eRe oc be THOQ HY 4,466,072.43 
Total Assets, .. . . » . «. »« $15,950,843.64 


Surplus as to Policy-Holders, . - « $8,466,072.43 











LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS: 


$108,748,826.97. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. W. H. KING, Secretary. 


Assistant Secretaries, 
A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, A. N WILLIAMS. 








WESTERN BRANCH  b omeeens & GALLAGHER, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. 
WM. H. WYMAN, Gen’! Agent. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, { 
Omaha, Neb. / W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


PAOIFIC BRANCH, } BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. } General Agents. 


CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle St. 


General Agents. 


NEW YORK, 93 and 95 William St. 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby St. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut 8t. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada. 
SCOTT, ALEXANDER & TALBOT Agts., 93-95 William St., New York. 
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‘THE METROPOLITAN 


CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly: The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
HOME OFFICE, - 47 Cedar Street 


CHARTERED 1874 
Assets, » } Sinks «Ss Pd $657,736.05 


Surplus to Policyholders, - - ~ 351,071.42 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS and HEALTH POLICIES 


of the most approved forms 
PLAIN AND UNAMBIGUOUS IN LANGUAGE. EASILY UNDERSTOOD BY ANY ONE. 


Complete Protection. Liberal Terms to Good Producers 


Unexcelled facilities for handling the business of Brokers, which is respectfully solicited. 





\ 








EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President _ - 
ALONZO G. BROOKS, Assistant Secretary. 


DANIEL D. WHITHEY, Vice-President. $. WILLIAM BURTON, Secretary. 
STEWART M. LaMONT, Manager Accident Department 





JAMES R. MACLAY, Assistant Manager. a 











Hitlantic Mutual 
Unsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of $21,108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 224,197,211 
Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 81,310,840 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 
Interest paid on certificates 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 
SANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


19,469,981 














STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 
JANUARY ist, 1907 


ASSETS ....00. Séeeee Sedekeense seeeese $29,138,062 10 
REABILITERS oc crcicwcssdstes cccccoce «+ 26,318,347 ee 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 19 


Cash surrender values stated im every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Post Office Square, 





All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company's Office. 





Benj. fF. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Pp. F.Appel, Secretary Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OE THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Year Ending December 31, 1906. 





RECEIPTS IN 1906 


Premiums (less $156,288.01 for reinsurance), ; $7,278,540. 78 
Interest and rents, : ; ‘ ‘ ; : 1,786,506.43 
Other income, : , . ; ‘ ‘ , 180,811.10 


Total receipts, . P , . , $9, 245,858.31 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1906 


Death claims and matured endowments, : . $2,455,405.22 
Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends, .. 1,074,500.11 
Surrendered and cancelled policies, . P ‘ 610,736.45 


Tota] payments to policyholders, . ror $4,140, 641.78 
All other disbursements, ; ; : ‘ ‘ 1,432,803.53 


Total disbursements, ; , > $5,573,445. 31 


Total Assets (Market Value), $43,487,905.55 
Total Liabilities, . ; : . 39,945,959.76 


Surplus December 31, 1906, .__. $3,541,945.79 





Number of policies issued in 1906, 11,305, insuring $24,726,811 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1906, 91,834, 


insuring (including reversionary additions), . $206,048,351 
GAINS FOR THE YEAR 


Increase in amount of insurance in force, . ; $10,990,101 
Increase in assets, : - F eure ‘ ‘ 3,404,952 
Increase in surplus, ‘ ; : 2 : : 175,572 
Increase in income, . . ' . ; ‘ 435,987 
Decrease in expenses, . . ‘ ‘ ; : 58,725 

JOHN A. HALL, WM. W. McCLENCH, 

President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, 2d Vice-Pres. and Counsel. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Actuary. WM. H. SARGEANT, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 
New York Office, 610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
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S7TH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
JANUARY 1, 1907. 








CASH INCOME. DISBURSEMENTS. 
Premiums : Death Claims $1,495,476 31 
Interest and Rents 7 .153 37 Dividends and Annuities 439,677 48 
Considerations for / 473,162 87 Endowments and Surrender Values 1,155,172 55 
a Taxes, Commissions and all other disburse- 
ments 1,637,876 77 
Income saved 3,151,389 51 


$7,779,592 62 Total $7,779,592 62 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
(Paid for Basis.) (Paid for Basis.) 
U. S. State and Municipal Bonds $14,739,346 00 Insurance Reserves 
Mortgages, First Liens 15,045,779 9° Annuity Reserves 
Policy Loans and Premium 5,165,462 73 Extra Reserves 
Real Estate, Book Value , Trust Fund Reserves 
Cash in Banks and Office . Death Claims under 
Interest and Rents due and accrued g All other Liabilities 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums 5 PS is 
Due from Agents 1, 159 78 Surplus 





Total - $37,511.373 21 Total - 








THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS: 
(Paid for Basis.) 
Increase in 
Increase in 
Increase in 
Increase in 
Increase in Surplu 
New Insurance paid for 
Insurance in Force 





= 


DIRECTORS: Fred E. Smith, Jrmes T. Phelps, George Briggs, George G. Benedict, William P. Dillingham, 
Joseph A.. DeBoer, John G. MeCullough, Harry M. Cutler, James B. Estee, William W. Stickney, James L. Martin, 
Fleteher b. Proctor, George H. Olmsted. . 

OFFICERS: Joseph A. DeBoer, P-esident; James T. Phelps, Vice-President; James B. Estee, Second Vice-Presi 
dent; Osman D. Clark, Secretary: Harry M. Cutler, Treasurer; Arthur B. Bisbee, M. D., Medical Director; Clarence 
E. Moulton, Actuary; Fred. A. Howland, Counsel; E. A. Colton, M. D., Asst. Medical Director; George Briggs, Frank 
A. Dwinell, Frank M. Bryan, Inspectors 


1851 FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 1907 
OF THE 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
JANUARY 1, 1907 











JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President. 


: ASSETS. LIABILITIES. : 

Firat Mortgage on Real Estate 3.052. 51 Reserve = Policies in foree (at 3%, 3%% a 
> > > 2 ” 

a Boning —_— Claims by Death, papers complete None. 

Gnas enn Bonds 5.5: v , Claims by Death, papers incomplete, and 

Premium Notes and Loans on Policies...... . 736, 6: notified Claims 53,180 4 

Cash in Company's Office eS 409 23 Reserves for all “sane a 

pe pn LB yg 1 SURPLUS OR ADDITIONAL GUARANTEE eal 

Net deferred and Outstanding Premiums.... . 2 gent ee all computed and contin- 1,011,392,65 

. 


Total $21,927,863.65 Total $21,927,863.65 
PROGRESS IN TEN YEARS. 
Year. Prem. Income. Assets. in Force. 


1896 $1,430,228 $10,658,043 (2,216,841 
1906 3,810,918 21,927,863 97,583,284 


RECORD FOR YEAR 1906. 








Increase in insurance paid for and in force 
Increase in assets 

Increase in premium 

Increase in interest income 

Increase in surplus 





Policies in force and paid for 
Insurance in force and paid for 


WILLIAM A. MOORE, First Vice-President. JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Chairman. 

‘PCVIRALD A. WELCH, Second Vice-President and Actuary. SILAS H. CORNWELL, Secretary. 

GEORGE 8. MILLER, Superintendent of pegeaes. ILENRY N. KAUFMAN, Assistant Actuary. 

WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M. D., Medical Direct WINSLOW RUSSELL, Asst, Supt. of Agencies. 
nDWARD RB. L AMPSON, M. D., Asst. Medical Director. 
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1907 





SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Benefit 


HOME OFFICE, 


NEWARK, 


Life Insurance Co. 


N. J. 





ReEcEIPTS IN 1906. 





For: 
Life Insurance Premiums.$15,636,985.35 
Considerations for ‘Annu- 

169,929.34 


Total Receipts from Policy Holders... $15,706,914.69 
560,748. 30 
148,213.40 


18,412.48 


Profit on sales of Real 
Estate 


Total Income from Investments $4, 727,374.18 


Total Income from all sources $20, 434,288.87 





DISBURSEMENTS AND INCOME SAVED IN 1906. 





For: 
Death Claims 
Endowments 
Annuities 
Surrendered Pclicies 
Dividends 


Income Saved 

Total paid to pidsapsamaadon 
plus Income Saved 

Taxes on Real Estate.... 

Other Fees and 


Real Estate Expenses.... 
Investment Expenses 
Medical Expenses 

Legal Expenses 
Commissions & Agency Ex. 
Salaries & other Office Bx. 
Advertis’g, Ptg. & Postage 
Total Expenses and Taxes $3,027,137.32 
Premiums on Bonds Pur- 


chased 
Loss on Sales of Real 
Estate 





FINANCIAL CONDITION 


JANUARY Ist, 1907. 





ASSBPTS. 
Cash on hand and in Banks..., 
Loans on Collatera 
United States and Other Bonds (par).. 
First Bonds & Mortg’s on Real Estate.. 
Real Estate 
Loans on Policies in Force 15, 126,136. 89 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obligations. . 55,819.72 


Total Ledger Assets $101,801 067.37 
Interest due and accrued. $1,781,175.57 
Net deferred and unre- 
ported premiums on poli- 
cies in force 


Total Non-Ledger Assets 


Total Assets (Par Values) 
Market value of bonds over par 


° 


$1,170,814.36 
2,204,350.00 
28,143,671.02 


$3,057,328.30 
$104,858 395.67 


731,522.43 





Total Assets (Market Values) $105,589,918.10 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve Fund, according to Actuaries’ and 
American tables of Mortality with 4 
and 3 per cent. interest 

Policy claims in process of adjustment. . 

Deferred Endowment Claims 

Deferred Death Claims 

Present Value of $499,886.07 hereafter 
payable on Matured Instalment Bonds 

Allowance for Unpresented and Con- 
tingent Claims 

Dividends Due and Unpaid 

Premiums Paid in Advance 

Unearned Interest paid in advance 


Total Liabilities 
Surplus (Par Values) 
Market Value of 

over Par 
Surplus (Market Values) 


Liabilities, including Surplus 


$95,897, 187.00 
288,030.89 
310,698.36 
206,474.10 


379,241.88 


325,000.00 
333,767.16 
65,772.99 
13,346.02 
$97,819,518.40 


covesss . - -$105, 589,918.10 





INSURANCE 


ACCOUNT. 





New Insurance issued 1906. + 

Extended Policies - 

Paid Up Policies Issued in 1906 
in Exchange for Surrendered 
Policies 


in. 24,801 $58, 163.451.00 
< 1, 


649 3,088,306.00 


100,491.00 


123 $255,454.00 
26,677 61,607,702.00 


Policies Revived in 


1st, 
180,377 422,200,906.00 


Policies in force January 





PROGRESS IN 1906. 





Premium Receipts onTe tee. 4s 
Income from Investments. . 
Total Income 

Amount Paid Policy-holders 
Income Sav 

Assets (par value basis)... 
Surplus (par value basis). . 
Assets (market value basis) 
Surplus (market value basis) 
New Insurance 


Increase 


"719,481.46 
6.462,778.15 
117,591.52 
351,465.00 
29,652,814.00 





ECONOMIC RATIOS. 





Insurance Expenses to Expense In- 
come or Premium Loadings 
Insurance and Investment Expenses 
Expense Income or Premium 
£z 
to Expected Death Losses 
Am. Ex. Table 
Surrender Values ‘Allowed to Re- 
serves Released 
Assets (market value basis) to Lia- 
bilities 
Rate of Interest Earned on Invested 
Assets par value 
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PRIBCILLA 
PATTERS 


Sixtieth 
Anekee™ 


It is sixty years since the ~ 
introduction of the brand of 
silver-plate which has become 
famous under the trade mark 


“IBA7 ROGERS BROS: 


It is the quality of endurance proven by time 
which has given to spoons, forks, knives, etc., bear- 
ing this mark the title of “Silver Plate that Wears.” 
It is this test of true value together with the remark- 

able beauty of design that makes “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


ware, to-day, the choice of the ma 


where it is produced the largest in the world. 


ority and the works 


Let us send you our Catalogue ‘* B79.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(lnternational Silver Co., Successor) 





The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 


182-184 BROADWAY 
Branch: Bowery and Grand St., New York City 


1853. 


CAPITAL, - * = $750,000.00 
SURPLUS, = = $1,100,000.00 


OFFICERS. 
R. W. 
NELSON c G. 
LUDWIG NISSEN 
ERSKINE HEWITT, 
CHARLES J. DAY, 
I TT es Cashier 
R. B. ESTERBROOK Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS. 
OF: | PP ree Vice-President 
ye ool K. BEEKMAN. .Philbin, Beekman & Menken, 

tto 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Chairman of Board, United En- 
ineering & Contracting Co. 
GENE BRITTON, Vice-President National City Bank, 
Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, 


STEPHEN R. HALSEY Capitalist 

ISIDORE HERNSHEIM Capitalist 

ERSKINE HEWITT....Vice-President Trenton Iron Co. 

R. W. nee Jr President 

HUGH LL Merchant, #2 Wall Street 

RI CHARD B. KELLY, Vice-President Fifth National 
Bank, New York. —Attorney at Law 

CHAS. E. LEVY, Cotton aren, 30 Broad Street, of 
M. Levy & Sons, New Orleans, 

WILLIAM McCARROLL, Vice-President the American 
Leather Co. 

ALEX ANDER McDONALD 

LUDWIG SEN Importer of Diamonds 
ANDREW W. wg det President United Fruit Co., 
Boston and New 

JOHN C, WHITNEY, Pm New York Life Ins. Co. 


Vice-Presidents 


Capitalist 





Assurance Company 
OF LONDON 


Thirtieth Annual Statement of United States 


Branch as of January Ist, 1907 
ASSETS. 


Ror Estate, Company’s Building in New 


City and other Government Bonds 

Railroad Bonds 

Guaranteed and Preferred Railroad Stocks.. 
Premiums in Course of Collection 

Cash in Banks and on Hand 

Other Cash Assets 


Total Admitted Assets in United States, $4,258,821 
LIABILITIES. 


Unadjusted and Unmatured Losses 
Unearned Premiums 
All other Liabilities 


$3,065,004 
1,193,816 


Total Liabilities in United States 
Net Surplus in United States 


$4,258,821 
Eastern and Southern Departments : 
COMPANY'S BUILDING 


38 Pine Street, New York 
GEO. W. BABB,’ - Manager 
T. A. RALSTON, - Sub-Manage 
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Survey of the World 


It was asserted in 
special dispatches 
from Washington to 
several prominent newspapers on the 
31st ult. that a crisis in the relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan was 
at hand. These relations had become so 
strained, it was said, that only by an ex- 
haustive test of the resources of diplo- 
macy could open hostilities be avoided. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson declared 
that he had actually seen an ultimatum 
sent to our Government, to the effect that 
we must admit Japanese children to the 
public schools in San Francisco or “take 
the consequences.” Authoritative de- 
nials of these alarming assertions were 
promptly made. Some of the stories 
appear to have been suggested by a con- 
ference at the White House on the 3oth, 
between the President and California’s 
members of Congress. After that con- 
ference the California members sent a 
telegram to Governor Gillette, urging 
him to ask the Legislature to refrain 
from taking any action, upon bills or 
resolutions or in other ways, that would 
offend Japan. At the same time, the 
members of San Francisco’s Board of 
Education were asked by the President 
to visit Washington for a conference 
with him. They accepted the invitation. 
Governor Gillette sent to the Legislature 
the following message: 


The Controversy 
with Japan 


“In view of the apparent importance of the 
proposed conference and the great interest of 
California in the result of the same, I would 
respectfully recommend to your honorable body 
that the request of the California delegation 
in Congress be granted, and ask that all legis- 
lative action concerning Japanese’ matters be 
deferred for the present.” 


The Legislature consented to be guided 
by the recommendation. So far as can 
now be learned, our Government is upon 
the point of making a new treaty with 
Japan, a treaty providing for the exclu- 
sion of Japanese coolie labor from this 
country and also for the reciprocal ex- 
clusion of similar American labor (of 
which, of course, there is none) from 
Japan. But such a treaty, which gives 
what a majority of the people of Cali- 
fornia are said to desire, cannot be final- 
ly negotiated unless there shall be in 
San Francisco concessions indicating a 
recognition of the social equality of the 
Japanese. In other words, San Fran- 
cisco must cease to exclude the ninety- 
three Japanese children from her public 
schools and must treat them as she treats 
Italian, German or Irish children. Japan 
is willing that the immigration of her 
laboring class shall be prevented; she 
prefers that the laborers shall remain at 
home. But on the other question of so- 
cial equality, and especially because the 
rights involved are those of children, 
whom the Japanese regard with much 
solicitude and respect, Japan insists that 
her demands should be satisfied. This 
is said to be the substance of the state- 
ment made by the President to the Cali- 
fornia members of Congress, and it is 
admitted that they were deeply impressed 
by it. The present Government in Japan 
must be successful in its labors for the 
children in San Francisco or lose the 
confidence and support of the Japanese 
people. Much that is annoying to Japan 
has recently taken place in California. 
On the 27th ult. City Attorney Burke, of 
San Francisco, who represents the Board 
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of Education in the pending litigation, 
said that the Board had procured abso- 
lute proof that the Japanese are Mon- 
golians: 

“Eminent ethnologists and Oriental scholars 
are amazed that the Federal Department of 
Justice should have been tricked by its Japanese 
advisers into making allegations that the peo- 
ple of Nippon are in no sense Mongolians. 
We have made careful investigation of this 
question, and are prepared to show not only 
that there is a very large admixture of Mon- 
golian blood in the Japanese people, but also 
that the Japanese civilization, up to the open- 
ing of Japan to foreign trade, was entirely 
derived from Korea’ and China and was essen- 
tially a Mongolian civilization.” 

On the 2gth the California Senate adopt- 
ed a resolution “protesting most strenu- 
ously” against the “unwarranted inter- 
ference of the Federal Government with 
the management and control of the pub- 
lic schools of the State by demanding the 
admission of Japanese children to schools 
attended by white children.” And on the 
Ist inst., after the White House confer- 
ence, Senator Perkins made in Washing- 
ton a public address in which he predict- 
ed an “inevitable conflict” with Japan,and 


spoke of the Japanese as “more aggres- 
sive, more tenacious and more cunning 


than the Chinese.” Reports have been 
circulated that Japanese soldiers in large 
numbers were entering Hawaii in the 
disguise of laborers. These rumors are 
said to be false. A large majority of the 
Japanese arriving in’ Hawaii during the 
last few months have, after a short delay, 
proceeded to California or some other 
Pacific Coast State——Such news from 
Japan as comes to the public indicates no 
menacing condition of public sentiment 
there with respect to this country. On 
the 29th, Foreign Minister Hayashi ex- 
pressed, in the Japanese House, his ex- 
pectation that concessions would be made 
in San Francisco, but added that “in the 
event of an unfavorable decision [in the 
pending suits], the anti-Japanese move- 
ment in California” would be “consid- 
ered to represent the opinion of the 
whole United States, which would re- 
quire diplomatic adjustment.” The Jap- 
anese press, as a rule, expresses confi- 
dence in Mr. Roosevelt’s influence and 
love of justice. Baron Kaneko, a distin- 
guished member of the House of Peers, 
speaking on the 2d inst., referred to this 
prevailing confidence, and characterized 


the President’s recent message on the 
question as the greatest utterance since 
the farewell message of Washington. As 
a sincere friend of America, he contin- 
ued, he “could not help regretting that 
the San Francisco officials should have 
chosen innocent children for effecting 
their political ends.” His friends, who 
had recently made comparative examina- 
tion of the educational systems of the 
world, he said, concurred in giving to 
the American system the first rank: 
“The. fact that such an excellent fruit of 
civilization had been refused to the children of 
a friendly power, and that, too, in a country 
acknowledged as the practical exponent of 
humanitarianism, only tends to alienate it from 
the sympathies of the civilized world. Before 
this injustice Japan rests peaceful and quiet. 
Not a single soul has ever thought that the 
San Francisco affair would endanger the 
friendship of both nations. The affair, dis- 
agreeable and regrettable as it is, has served 
the unique purpose of demonstrating ‘to the 
world how deep-rooted is the friendship be- 
tween Japan and America. The latent cordial- 
ity Japan entertains for her tutor is shown by 
the fact that, suffering under the severest 
strain, Japan does not forget what she owes 
to America in her modern progress, but un- 
flinchingly trusts in support of her rights to the 
justice which guides American sentiments.” 


rn) 
At the end of last weck 
final action concerning 
the Panama .Canal con- 
tract had not been taken. It was an- 
nounced on the 27th ult., in a state- 
ment prepared by direction of the 
President, that William J. Oliver would 
have “an opportunity to make good his 
bid” if he should associate with himself 
at least two independent contractors of 
sufficient skill and experience, and should 
procure satisfactory financial support. 
Consent to this had been given by the 
McArthur-Gillespie combination of con- 
tracting firms, whose bid was 12$ per 
cent. This combination had declined to 
accept Oliver as an associate, and had 
declared that his bid of 6} per cent. was 
much too low. On the 29th it was made 
known that Frederick C. Stevens, recent- 
ly appointed Superintendent of Public 
Works for the State of New York, by 
Governor Hughes, had become a partner 
of Mr. Oliver, to supply financial sup- 
port. Mr. Stevens is a man of large 
wealth and the president of a national 
bank in Washington. In 1905, he was 
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chairman of the Gas Investigating Com- 
mission in New York, and by making 
Mr. Hughes counsel for the Commission 
he brought to public notice the man who 
is now Governor. He was appointed Su- 
perintendent in opposition to the politi- 
cians, and in that office (which he does 
not intend to resign) he has charge of the 
enlargement of the Erie Canal, for which 
$101,000,000 has been appropriated. On 
the 30th, in another statement from the 
White House, it was announced that no 
decision had been reached ; that the cun- 
tract has not been even conditionally 
awarded to Oliver ; that he had been per- 
mitted to improve his “hopelessly defect- 
ive” bid; that the improved bid, together 
with that of the McArthur-Gillespie com- 
bination, would be considered ; that both 
might be rejected; and that it might be 
decided that the canal should be con- 
structed “under the direct supervision of 
the Government.” Two days later it was 
reported that Oliver had become associ- 
ated with John B. McDonald, who built 
the New York Subway, and with five 
other contractors who have been engaged 
in large projects of various kinds, 
& 


Governor Swettenham 
withdrew, on the 29th 
ult., his offensive letter 
to Admiral Davis, and apologized for 
having written it. Unofficial reports 
from London say that he has resigned, 
to avoid dismissal, and that his resigna- 
tion has been accepted. On the 28th he 
cabled to Washington his “most grateful 
thanks” for 100 tents sent from Cuba by 
our War Department. Correspondence 
has been published showing the hearty 
approval of Admiral Davis’s conduct by 
the President, Secretary Metcalf and Ad- 
miral Evans. This correspondence re- 
lates directly to Admiral Davis’s report. 
Admiral Evans, his superior officer, 
writes that he “cannot too highly com- 
mend” Davis for “the very. dignified and 
masterly manner in which he conducted 
a situation which was, to say the least. 
somewhat embarrassing.” Mr. Roose- 
velt, in a letter to Secretary Metcalf, says 
that he has read carefully the reports of 
the two Admirals, and then adds the fol- 
lowing : 


An Apology 
from Swettenham 


“I return them herewith, and desire that you 
express to Admiral Davis my heartiest com- 
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mendation of all that he did at Kingston. I 
approve his entire action. He upheld the best 
traditions of our navy in thus rendering dis- 
tinguished service to humanity.” 

‘There is abundant evidence of Gove-nor 
Swettenham’s great unpopularity in 
Kingston. At a large meeting of citizens, 
the vice-president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change presiding, resolutions of censure 
were unanimously adopted. These de- 
clared that the pillaging of shops and 
houses had been due in part to his re- 
jection of valuable aid offered by the 
United States, and asserted that he was 
incapable of coping with the situation 
The return of Sir Alfred Jones and his 
party to England has been followed by 
the publication of statements from them 
in commendation of Swettenham. All 
agreed that his conduct was “splendid.” 
Sir Alfred remarked that altho .the 
American Admiral was “‘a very nice fel- 
low,” the Governor “did right.” John 
Henniker Heaton, M. P., said it was 
“wicked to utter a word against the Gov- 
ernor.” Hamar Greenwood, another 
member of Parliament, comments as fol- 
lows: 

“The puerile criticism of the terms of the 
Goverror’s letter is simply the latest case of 
criticism of the strong man on the firing line 
by the fat fool in the armchair at home. It 
has come to this, that the might and majesty 
of the British Empire is to be withheld from 
her distinguished representative and is to be 
prostituted to an outburst of the Yankee boss.” 
The opinions of the London Morning 
Post and Globe are at variance with those 
of a great majority of the English papers. 
In a long article favorable to the Gover- 
nor, the first of these asks whether there 
should not be an apology from the 
United States for permitting the publica- 
tion of Swettenham’s letter. The Globe 
remarks that “a strong man has been 
thrown down by a cowardly Govern- 
ment at home,” whose policy is “one of 
fawning upon: the United States.” It 
sees Admiral Davis “seizing a heaven- 
sent opportunity to plant the American 
flag in the streets of a British town,” and 
confronted by “a man with a backbone 
and an objection to regarding a British 
colony as a lap-dog which must wag its 
tail when the United States gives it a 
pat on the back.”——Reports from 
Guantanamo show that in less than an 
hour after news of the disaster had been 
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received by wireless telegraph, the fast 
destroyer “Whipple” was on its way to 
Kingston at full speed, carrying sur- 
geons, medicines and bandages. 

ad 

Congress _ received 
from the Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion last week a long report of the inves- 
tigation, made under the Tillman-Gilles- 
pie resolution, concerning the relation of 
railways to the production and distribu- 
tion of oil. It was not ascertained that 
any railway was interested directly in oil 
lands or in the production of petroleum. 
In recent years, the report says, the 
Standard Oil Company has not received 
rebates, but has enjoyed secret rates pos- 
sessing all the elements of illegal rates, 
and has thus obtained a great advantage 
over independent shippers. It largely 
monopolizes the handling of petroleum 
from the mouth of the well until it is sold 
to the retailer, and sometimes until it is 
sold to the consumer. Its margin of 
profit is very large. The evidence shows 
little basis for the contention that the 
company’s enormous dividends are the 
legitimate result of its economies. Ex- 
cept for its pipe lines, it has but little 
legitimate advantage over the independ- 
ent refiner. ‘““The Standard,” says the 
Commission, “buys advertising space in 
thany newspapers, which it fills, not with 
advertisements, but with reading matter 
prepared in the form of ordinary news 
by agents kept for that purpose. The as- 
sumption is that the literature furnishes 
many of the ideas touching the great 
benefits conferred upon the public by the 
.company.” Discussing the assertion 
of the report that “the ruin of its 
competitors has been a distinct part of 
the policy of the Standard,” the Com- 
mission describes the company’s methods, 
pointing out that one of them has been 
the organization of a perfect system ot 
espionage over its competitors’ shipments 
of oil. Every carload is traced to its des- 
tination, and the Standard agent there is 
held responsible if the oil is sold. Prices 
have been sharply reduced by the com- 
pany at certain points to kill competition, 
and prices have been raised again after 
the accomplishment of this purpose. The 
Standard has secretly purchased compet- 
ing companies, and, while misleading the 
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public as to the ownership of them, has 
used such companies to destroy others. 
It has sold different grades of oil at dif- 
ferent prices from the same barrel, has 
paid employees of independent com- 
panies for information, about their 
employers’ business, has paid emplovees 
of industrial companies. to procure the 
use of its oil by such companies, and has 
tampered with the oil inspectors in diffe;- 
ent States. “Its motto has been the de- 
struction of competition at any cost, and 
this policy has been pursued without 
much reference to decency or conscience. 
One independent, who sells 75 per cent. 
of his oil abroad, said that he could com- 
pete with the Standard in Germany, 
where the methods it uses in this country | 
would not be tolerated, but he could not 
compete with it here.” As for remedies. 
the Commission appears to have little 
confidence in the new law which makes 
pipe lines common carriers. Railway 
tariffs have been so adapted to the com- 
pany’s needs that it may not be practica- 
ble, owing partly to the destruction of 
competition, to eliminate the discrimina- 
tion by any process of complaint against 
a specific rate. “Under these conditions 
it may become necessary to the uproot- 
ing of established wrongs and the pre- 
vention of others,” says the Commission. 
“that the Government shall fix in the first 
instance the rates of transportation for 
this traffic.” 
ss 


The legal proceedings arising 
out of the exposure of the 
Philadelphia ring have at last 
yielded something in favor of the city. 
In the city’s suit to recover several mill- 
ions paid on filtration contracts to the 
firm of D. J. McNichol & Co. (in which 
Boss Durham and D. J. McNichol’s 
brother James P., a State Senator, were 
interested), Judge Beitler decides that, 
on five contracts, for $2,745,000, ap- 
proved by the Council while James P. 
McNichol was a member of it, the prof- 
its, $117,000, must be surrendered. 
James P. McNichol was represented in 
the firm by his wife. In New York, 
the company owning all the street rail- 
ways has recently paid $3,170,000 of 
taxes due under the Franchise Tax law. 
but long in arrears. This was the sum 
due from the elevated roads alone. There 
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is still due from the other railways about 
$16,000,000, interest included. If the un- 
paid taxes of the gas and electric lighting 
companies be added, the total amount 
due exceeds $30,000,000. The courts 
have ruled against the companies in all 
their attempts to avoid the Franchise Tax 
law or to sustain their claim that it is 
unconstitutional. Taxes have been with- 
held from the beginning, in 1900. The 
new Attorney-General, Mr. Jackson, 
gives notice that he will sue to compel 
payment. In a New York court a 
hearing is in progress concerning the 
charge that one Clifford, an Alderman 
elected by the Municipal Ownership 
League or party, accepted a bribe of 
_ $6,000 with the understanding that 
$5,000 of it was to be used in bribing the 
ten other Municipal Ownership League 
Aldermen to vote for a certain candidate 
for the judicial office of Recorder. A 


trap was set for Clifford by a reporter, - 
who made the bargain for the votes and 
paid the money in marked bills, which 
were found upon Clifford when he was 
arrested. 


st 


At the annual meeting of the 
Consumers’ League of New 
York City, last week, a letter 
from President Roosevelt was read. 
Having commended the League’s “ef- 
forts to combat the evils of child labor,” 
he wrote as follows concerning Federal 
action in the field of State authority: 

“There is much outcry, chiefly, I think, from 
the beneficiaries of abuses, against interference 
by the National Government with work which 
should be done by the State Governments. I 
would always rather have the local authorities 
themselves attend to any evil, and, therefore, I 
would rather have the State authorities work 
out such reforms when possible, but if the 
State authorities do not do as they should in 
matters of such vital importance to the whole 
Nation as this of child labor, then there will 
be no choice but for the National Government 
to interfere.” 

—The News, of Atlanta, Ga., which 
gained some notoriety as an advocate of 
lynching, and to whose incendiary extra 
editions, a grand jury said, the race riot 
of September last in Atlanta was mainly 
due, has gone into bankruptcy and sus- 
pended publication. - Merchants had 
withdrawn from it their advertising 
patronage. Arizona’s Legislature has 
passed a bill repealing the statute which 
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permitted the licensing of gambling in 
the Territory. The River and Har- 
bor bill taken up in the House last week 
is the largest one on record. It provides 
for an expenditure of $83,816,138. 

An explosion of coal dust and gas in the 
Stuart coal mine, near Fayetteville, 
W. Va., on the 2oth ult., caused great 
Eighty men were at work 
far below the surface. The dead bodies 
of sixty-four have been recovered. 
Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, gave 
notice on the 4th inst. that he would 
make no further attempt to secure a re- 
election. His defeat seemed inevitable, 
and his health has been affected by the 
contest in which he has for some time 
been engaged. 


It has been decided at Washing- 
ton, in response to a request from 
Governor Magoon, that the Rural 
Guard shall be increased from 6,000 to 
10,000 men. From three to six months, 
it is said, will be required for recruiting 
the additional force. In an interview 
with the correspondent of a New York 
paper which for some time past has been 
promoting the establishment of a protec- 
torate, ex-President Palma said last week 
that he was confident that the United 
States would do all that might be neces- 
sary to make it certain that there should 
rever be another revolution in Cuba. 
Senator Bravo, official leader of the Mod- 
erate party, says that the Cuban people 
should send to Washington a commission 
to negotiate the terms of a protectorate, 
because a revolution would surely follow 
the setting up of another independent 
Government. At a recent raid of the 
Rural Guard upon a cockfight in the 
suburbs of Havana, Gen. José Miguel 
Gomez, Gen, Pino Guerra, General Mon- 
teagudo, Colonel Mendieta and other 
prominent Liberals were arrested. In 
court, each was fined $50. Owing to 
comments in. the press, one editor has 
been severely beaten by Colonel Mendi- 
eta, and there has been much talk about 
duels. 


Cuba 
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Both parties 
have shown a 
disposition dur- 
ing the past week to find an acceptable 
modus vivendi for Church and State in 
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France. ‘ihe plan devised by the French 
bishops at their last plenary council for 
meeting the requirements of the law of 
1907 without conceding their rights was 
approved by the Pope and has been pub- 
lished. The bishops affirm their previous 
declarations and renew their demand for 
the property of which the Church has 


been despoiled by the Separation Law,’ 


but they consent to the acceptance of a 
lease of the churches from the local 
authorities, provided this lease is perma- 
nent and uniform and recognizes the 
authority of the hierarchy. They -pro- 
pose a form of contract between the pre- 
fect or mayor and the curé, with the 
authority of the bishop, which secures to 
the curé the exclusive use of the church 
for a period of eighteen years. The 
mayor must renounce all interference in 
the religious affairs of the parish except 
for the maintenance of public order. It 
is expressly provided that the bishop shall 
designate the curé and his successor in 
the case of death or removal by the 
bishop. In proffering this agreement to 
the Government the bishops stipulate that 
identical contracts be made everywhere, 
otherwise they will agree to none of 
them. This stipulation is not likely to be 
acceptable to the Government, as it is 
regarded as impossible to secure the as- 
sent of all the mayors of the 36,000 com- 
munes of France to the same terms of 
lease. The leases have been presented 
by the clergy of many parishes to the 
mayors for signature, and the latter have 
been notified by the Government that they 
are free to conclude contracts with the 
curés at their discretion. The Gov- 
ernment has removed one of the chief 
objections to the law by securing the 
passage by the Chamber of Deputies of 
a new law regulating public assemblies, 
which does away with the requirement 
for a preliminary declaration. The in- 
structions issued by M. Briand to the 
mayors thru the prefects authorize them 
to lease the churches rent free for 
eighteen years either to common law 
associations or to clergymen for purposes 
of public worship alone. The signatory 
clergyman may include in the lease an 
acknowledgment that he derives his pow- 
ers from his hierarchical superiors, but 
the bishop is not to be a party to the con- 
tract. If the signatory clergyman leave 
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the sect to which he belonged when he 
signed, the contract is annulled, even 
when the contract does not contain a 
clause to that effect. “Archbishop” Vil- 
atte, who attempted a few years’ ago to 
organize an Independent Catholic move- 
ment in America is now in Paris, and 
last Sunday inaugurated the “French 
Apostolic Catholic Church” by a mass in 
the old Barnabite Monastery. The 


church was packed with a hostile audi- 
ence and police had to expel a hundred 
of them hefore the services .could pro- 
ceed. 


& 


Two severe mine disasters 
occurred on the same day, 
January 28th, in Germany 
and France, from the explosion of fire- 
damp. That in the Reden Pit, at St. 
Johann, Rhenish Prussia, was the most 
fatal, as it cost the lives of 150 or more 
men. The bodies of seventy-seven have 
been recovered and the injured are 
frightfully burned. The explosion took 
place in a remote heading a mile and a 
quarter from the main shaft at a depth 
of. 2,300 feet. The disaster in the Lievin 
mine of the Pas de Calais district, 
France, was not quite as serious as the 
number of casualties is thought to be less 
than fifty, but it created great excitement 
and alarm because it was in the same re- 
gion as the Courriéres explosion of last 
spring, the most terrible accident in the 
history of mining. There were 812 
workmen in the Lievin mine when the ex- 
plosion took place. It contains more in- 
flammable gases than any: other in the 
district, and Government engineers were 
at the time investigating the conditions 
there for the purpose of discovering a 
remedy. It was a defective safety lamp 
carried by one of the engineers that set 
the gas on fire. 


Mine 
Explosions 
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The German Govern- 
ment is beginning to 
issue the final calcula- 
tions of the census taken December Ist, 
1905, and has begun with the church 
statistics for Prussia. The Protestants 
numbered 23,341,502; the Catholics, 
13,352,444; the “other Christians,” 182,- 
533; the Jews, 409,501 ; while there were 
only 7,344 who declared that they had 
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no religious creed or were of some other 
faith not included in these three rubrics. 
In this last column there has even been 
a reduction since the last regular census 
was taken in 1900, when this column 
had a total of 9,813. Especially in view 
of the phenomenal growth of Social De- 
mocracy, with its pronounced anti-cler- 
ical tendencies, and its recent propa- 
ganda for a “Massenaustritt,’ this 
showing is remarkable. . . . The Roman 
Catholic Church is slowly gaining on the 
Protestant, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing table of per cent. in the total 
population of Prussia: 


Protestant. Catholic. 


The Statistische Korrespondenz explains 
that this increase of the Catholic element 
is caused by the immigration of the 
Catholics from South Germany, while 
the Protestants of Prussia go to Catholic 


South Germany, so that in the Empire 
as a whole Protestant growth is at least 
equal to that of its great rival Church. 
Another feature is that the large centers 
of population are predominently Prot- 


estanf. Of the 28 cities in Prussia with 
a population of more than 100,000, 9 
have a Catholic majority, but in most 
cases this plus is exceedingly small. The 
spread of the Catholics in Berlin is nota- 
ble, being now 228,948, and with the ex- 
ception of Cologne is now the most 
Catholic city in the kingdom, while sev- 
eral decades ago the Catholics were prac- 
tically scarcely represented in the capital 
city. Its Catholic population is within 
a few thousand of that of Cologne. 


& 


Political parties in .Rus- 
sia are not organized 
with sufficient definite- 
ness for one to foretell the completion of 
the new Duma from the results of the 
primary elections which have been held. 
Returns are reported from 454 com- 
munes in twenty provinces, electing 908 
delegates. Of these 206 are reported to 
belong to the Right, 631 to the Cente1 
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and 71 to the Left. The Right consists 
of the Octobrists and other supporters of 
the Government, altho advocating some 
liberal reforms; the Left contains the 
Group of Toil, which was composed of 
the working men and peasant representa- 
tives in the last Duma, tho most members 
of the old Duma are ineligible for re- 
election on account of having signed the 
Viborg Manifesto. The Social Demo- 
crats, who were few in the last Duma 
on account of the elections being official- 
ly boycotted by the party, will be more 
numerous in this, but the extreme Revo- 
lutionary Socialists will have few repre- 
sentatives. The Constitutional Demo- 
crats, who formed the overwhelming 
majority at the last Duma, will not have 
so complete control of the next because 
the efforts of the Government, particu- 
larly in the construction of the election 
law by the Senate has been di- 
rected towards cutting down their 
majority, but the new Party of 
Peaceful Regeneration, which is re- 
garded with more favor by the Gov- 
ernment, is scarcely less progressive than 
the Constitutional Democrats, and will 
probably ally with them in the Duma as 
they have already in the secondary elec- 
tions in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
The leader of the Peaceful Regeneration 
party, Dmitri Shipov, will probably be 
president of the Duma. Professor Miliu- 
kov, chairman of the Cadets or Constitu- 
tional Democrats, has been thwarted by 
the Government in all attempts to make 
himself eligible for the Duma. He tried 
to qualify for the electoral list, first as a 
professor of history in St. Petersburg 
University, then as a householder and a 
responsible cditor of the Retch, and final- 
ly under an industrial franchise as a 
bookseller. The Senate, however, has 
ruled that he can be neither a voter nor 
candidate because he has not been en- 
gaged in mercantile business for a year 
previous to the election. The Govern- 
ment has, however, withdrawn its cor. 
tention that the Constitutional Democrats 
are a revolutionary body, and will permit 
them electoral privileges. | Premier 
Stolypin has modified the stringency of 
the regulations adopted by the Governor 
of Moscow, who made the chairman of a 
political meeting liable to a fine of $250 
or three months imprisonment if any im- 
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promptu speaker gave a wrong name or 
address. The premier has also issued a 
circular expfessing the most benevolent 
intentions towards the Duma, assuring 
the people that the national parliament 
“Which is the main factor in the regenera- 
tion of law and order in the State and of 
State principles, and which has the right of 
initiative in the domain of legislation, will find 
in the Government a sincere collaborator in 
its fruitful, creative and conciliatory work.” 

The scandal in connection with the 
famine relief funds which has been un- 
der investigation by the Senate has re- 
sulted in the conviction of General Baron 
Freedericksz, Governor of Nijni Nov- 
gorod, for having received a bribe of 
$5,000 from Eric Lidwall, who had the 
contract for furnishing grain for famine 
relief. Lidwall received $900,000 in ad- 
vance from the Government ‘before sup- 
plying any of the grain. The Terror- 
ists continue active in many parts of 
Russia in the assassinations of minor of- 
ficials. In Feodosia Governor-General 
Davidoff, in order to prevent assassina- 
tion, has issued orders that all men who 
meet him in the street are to turn their 
backs and hold up their hands until he is 
out of sight. In Tiflis the Black Hun, 
dreds, an organization formed to fight the 
revolutionists by similar methods, are col- 
lecting funds by levying-assessments on 
rich merchants and kidnapping their 
children. 

P 

Recent reports indicate that 
there is no alleviation of 
; the distress in China. Dis- 
ease has joined with famine in increasing 
the misery of the people. Smallpox and 
other epidemic diseases have broken out 
in the camp at Tsingkiangpu, where three 
hundred thousand or more destitute per- 
sons had taken refuge, and the officials 
have broken up the camp and dispersed 
the people in order to prevent their per- 
ishing from disease. The Government 
had been distributing aid to the refugees 
at the rate of 30 cash (14 cents) for each 
adult and 15 cash for each child. Chil- 
dren are offered for sale for $2 or $3 
apiece, and im many cases whole families 
have committed suicide by drowning 
themselves in the rivers. The region af- 
fected by the famine is from 40,000 to 
69,000 square miles, embracing a popu- 
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lation of perhaps ten million. Of these 
probably one million will require food 
every day if they are to escape death by 
starvation. The spring crop, which will 
be harvested in May or June, will afford 
some relief, but, owing to the fact that 
most of the people have had no seed for 
planting, the crop will be very small. The 
cause of the famine was the incessant 
rain, continuing for nearly one hundred 
days. The lowlands were flooded and the 
crops drowned out. Great injury was 
done by the blunder of a Chinese official, 
who opened the sluice gates along the 
Grand Canal. The native authorities 
have been stirred to action by foreign 
criticism and are starting relief works. 
The distribution of money in this way is 
entirely inadequate. Twenty thousand 
dollars a day should be spent for food in 
order to prevent wholesale death from 
starvation. The National Red Cross So- 
ciety of Washington has cabled $25,000 
to China. Funds are also being collected 
in England. The Chinese Government is 
alarmed, not so much over the distress of 
the people as from the danger of public 
disorder and rebellion. Anti-Christian 
riots have occurred at Chin-Kuei, near 
Soo-Chow, Province of Kiang-Su. 

The reforms in administration proposed 
by the Government have not been favor- 
ably received by the viceroys in the prov- 
inces, and the Progressive party is losing 
power at court. The anti-opium edict 
and the abolition of the classical exam- 
ination system have caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction. The Government sent to 
all the viceroys, governors and Tartar 
generals proposals for the reform of the 
administration by extending local self- 
government as a preparation for consti- 
tutional government. It was proposed 
to establish a chamber for the discussion 
of local affairs, whose members were to 
be elected by the people. Courts of jus- 
tice were to be established and the subor- 
dinate officials of each district given defi- 
nite duties and responsibilities. Only one 
of the viceroys has responded to the re- 
quest for their views on the subject, and 
he is opposed to any change. The Pekin 
Government has decided to open Tibet 
to foreign trade, and is endeavoring~ to 
raise the necessary funds for the con- 
struction of a railroad from Szechuan 


into Tibet. 





with *e 66 ® ace . 
Criticisms of The Undistinguished 
Heretic” 


[He is a “coward,” a “hypocrite, 


a “clerical confidence man,” a “brave man,” a “lover 


of truth”’—these are only specimens of the judgments passed on the “Undistinguished Here- 
tic,” whose “Confessions” in our issue of January roth, have crowded our mails with replies. 
We can give only excerpts, just enough to show the drift of the portion of them we have 
selected as fairly representing the whole. Under such an impending fusillade it is no wonder 


he fled to anonymous cover. 


The Christian Advocate Emphatic. 


Unless a new morality has been invented 
the confessor shows himself to be a hypocrite 
and a coward.—From an Editorial in Dr. 
Buckley's Paper. 


He’s Afraid, Too 


I want to thank you for publishing the “Con- 
fessions of an “Undistinguished Heretic” in 
your last issue. Please do not use my name. 

PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 


& 
A Clerical Confidence Man 


This clerical confidence man has apparently 
taken up with the infidel maxim, that “It does 
not matter what a. man believes, so his life 
is in the right.”—Chicago Chronicle. 


- & 
A Brave Man. 


Here is a brave man! He knows which 
side of the bread carries his butter, and he 
does not purpose running any chances of 
losing the butter. Better stifle your conscience 
than sacrifice your comfort—The Buffalo 
Press. 

& 


From, the Dean of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary ( Episcopal.) 


For any one desiring subtly to undermine the 
Faith, and to blast the integrity of his own 
moral character, I think that this letter of 
your discreetly anonymous correspondent con- 
tains fertile and forceful suggestions. 

Witrorp L. Rossrns. 


& 
The Heretic Is Not a Unitarian. 


That “Heretic” scarcely allows God any privi- 
leges in this world except what the law of 
evolution allows Him, which is very little. He 
is most clearly a Unitarian, remaining in an 
orthodox fold, using orthodox salary to de- 
stroy the very thing which he is paid to sup- 
port. Henry CoLtMAN. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


New York City. 


A Lost Subscriber. 


Will you kindly discontinue sending me THE 
INDEPENDENT. Your recent sympathetic support 


Possibly he will reply—we will not say.—Epr1rTor.] 


of the delusion of Christian Science and “The 
Confessions of an Undistinguished Heretic,” 
which is simply a defense of the systematic 
practice of deceit, are more than I can stand. 


& 


Heresy Detectors Wanted. 
One thing this prominent pastor has accom- 


-plished by his anonymous confession which we 


may charitably hope he did not intend: he has 
put all his clerical brethren of the orthodox 
faith under unjust suspicion. What we seem 
to need nowadays are listeners competent to 
detect a heresy when the hear it, and bold 
enough to challenge it—The Examiner. 


& 


No Glad Tidings. 


What our “Undistinguished Heretic” has to 
tell to sin-wearied souls I do not see. What 
is the call that such as he speaks in the ear 
of the despairing and the seeking one cannot 
know. What answer do they, can they, give 
to the ever-ringing question, What must I do 
to be saved? There is no answer, for there 
are no glad tidings: 

Wru1am Aikman, D.D. 

Atiantic City, N. J. 


a 


From a Farmer. 


I am a farmer. Two thousand years is 
enough for humanity to be deceived, and in 
the dark. If “Heretic” holds the truth let him 
proclaim it upon the housetops. It is a duty 
he is withholding from the people, who are 
inquiring, with Pilate of old: “What is truth?” 
It may cost him his present position, but what 
of that? To proclaim truth calls for sacrifice. 

L. D. WiLtett. 

Woopsineg, Ia, 


& 
A Unitarian Plot? 


This immediately brings to remembrance the 
painful preliminaries of the Unitarian schism. 
“The Unitarians,” says Dr. Dunning, “were 


ae to retain the name and historic prestige 
fe) ngregationalism, while they repudiated 
its chief doctrines.” There isa surprising sim- 
ilarity between the confession: in° THE INpE- 
PENDENT and Dr, Dunning’s des¢ription of the 
lapse into Unitarianism. Therefore the article 
raises the question whether we are now threat- 
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ened with a recurrence of-the same thing and 
after the same fashion—The Advance. 


5d 
The Ethics of a Thief. 


I have just about as much respect for the 


ethics of the common house thief as I have for 
those this self-confessed hypocrite is practicing 
on his congregation and denomination. To his 
essential dishonesty he adds the sin of being a 
moral coward. If he had lived in Christ’s time 
he no doubt would have published anonymously 
in the Jerusalem Independent some nice senti- 
ments about Jesus and meantime would have 
gone on drawing a good salary from the Phar- 
isees who put him to death. To hell with 
ethics ! James WALLACE. 
New Yorx City. 


& 
From a Baptist Minister 


“Heretic” is plainly bound to give the whole 
world the benefit of his discovery. The herald 
of the truth should have no reserves on which 
to call. If the result should be that he becomes 
an extinguished heretic he must take his medi- 
cine like a man. : 

But the publication of this confession will 
do some good. It will call to the front other 
preachers who are pursuing similar courses. 
It will open the eyes of the people that there 
is a liberty of dissent, which is not to be tol- 
erated unless it declares itself and somebody 
stands sponsor for the child, bastard or other- 
wise. Lucius M. S. Haynes. 


BincnamTon, N. Y. 


Christian Charity. 


I have just concluded the reading of your 
“Undistinguished Heretic’s” confession. “I am 
in a strait betwixt two.” I am unable to say 
which is the greater idiot, the fellow who wrote 


such rubbish or the editor of a hitherto respect-., 


able paper who consented to its publication. The 
whole thing shows such a moral lapse in one 
who counts himself “quite good” that criticism 
ef the thing in a serious mood is impossible. 
The combination of a writer who can produce 
such stuff and a publisher who will foist it 
upon an innocent and unsuspecting Christian 
public reminds me of two eels in a bucket of 
slime. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH WIGGLESWORTH. 


Mass. 
& 
From an Episcopal Rector. 


When one come before us, acknowledging 
that he holds opinions which he is afraid to 
express because if he does so he will be turned 
out of office, I could not by any means, with- 
out doing injustice to my manhood, have any, 
the least, respect for him. 

His purpose in holding on, he tells us, is, 
that while pretending to hold to what his 
Church teaches and believes, he may insidi- 
ously indoctrinate his people into his erroneous 
opinions; or opinions contrary to their pres- 
ent belief. To my eyes there is something 
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worse in this than the act of Judas Iscariot 
in openly selling his Lord. 


Merripi1an, Miss. 


DeB. WADDELL. 


The Heretic Deserves More Gratitude 


After a perusal. of “Confessions of An Un- 
distinguished Heretic,” I feel compelled to ex- 
press my gratitude, first, to the “Heretic,” for 
his willingness to express his opinions so 
clearly and fearlessly; and, second, to the 
Editor of THe INDEPENDENT, for his willing- 
ness to publish this worthy article. May it stir 
some intelligent minds now dormant on these 
questions of the life of Jesus and bear good 
fruit! I acquiesce, without exception, in the 
views of the “Heretic.” 

Tomy mind the “Heretic” is doing quite the 
best thing to remain with his orthodox congrega- 
tion, and gradually lead his hearers to a larger, 
finer, broader Christianity. It is wise to re- 
member that reform comes rather step by step 
than in strides. ADELPHI, ’04. 

3ROOKLYN, N. Y. 


& 
Ministers Must Be Free 


I quite accept the attitude of the “Uncon- 
victed Heretic.” 

If our churches are not to become the dead 
centers of a dying faith we must accept this 
freedom of thought. On no other terms can a 
preacher sdve his own liberty in seeking and 
using the truth. Not otherwise can the Church 
and the community keep step with each other 
in the search after righteousness. 

Nor will any mischief arise if the preacher 
practices no deception, and enters on no con- 
cealment; if he declares the truth as he con- 
ceives it whenever the opportunity comes to 
him of a peaceful and healing message; if he 
accepts no obligations and assents to no creed 
in such a form that an intelligent man would 
regard him as foreswearing this freedom. 


A Cortece Proressor. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


& 
A Smug Pharisee. 


It is very evident that the author will never 
be distinguished as a “heretic” or anything 


else. Certainly had the Jesus of whom he 
claims to be a minister viewed as complacently 
as he does the general trend of religious 
thought in his day, or been as adverse to 
sacrificing personal comfort and standing as 
he confesses he is, that same Jesus had lived 
and died a smug and self-satisfied Pharisee. 

However, as Dr. Conwell, of Philadelphia, 
said, in an article in THe INDEPENDENT a year 
or two ago, “A steeple on a morgue will not 
make a church,” nor does the affection of 
children, the readiness of housewives to invite 
to tea, and the ability to lull your parishion- 
ers to sleep with your sermons, constitute one 
a “minister of the Christian religion” and a 
“very priest of God,” important as these qual- 
ifications doubtless are in enabling the gentle- 
man to “stick firmly where he is, a clergyman 
of an orthodox Church.” 

Horace E. Horuister, D.D. 
East St, Louts, Iut. 
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Oh, Yes, Quite Glad. 


You say that you “may .be glad to publish 
a few brief letters on the subject.” I doubt 
very much if you will be glad to publish what 
I write, but I have thought that it might be 
of some interest to you to know how such an 
exhibition of dishonesty and cowardice strikes 
one who views things from the standpoint of 
old-fashioned notions of honesty and manly 
courage. 

He does not believe in devils, big or little; 
but if the instinct that impels a person to live 
a double life for many years, in order the 
more effectually to betray the cause that he 
has sworn by the most solemn oath to defend, 
is not of Satanic origin, then -whence does it 
come? 

God pity the boys and girls and the poor, 
ignorant grown people that are being deceived 
to their eternal undoing by the wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, who for a comfortable place 
and living barter their sense of honor and 


manly courage. 
(Rev.) T. P. Barcray. 
& 
He Secretly Worships the Heretic. 


The “Confessions of An Undistinguished 
Heretic” move me to declare my sympathy with 
those preachers who, like myself, have grown 
toward the truth. Secretly I almost worship 
the men who have so nobly faced the fagots 
of conservatism. Not that I agree with all 
they have said, but their awakened intellects 
and brave utterances have been as balm to 
my heretical soul. 

_If your confessional is still open, I would 
like to enter and confess some of my creedal 
sins. 

[Here the writer outlines his free theology. ] 

Upon what ground then do I stay in the 
Church? Upon the truth that the Church is 
rapidly advancing to the point when the above 
so-called heresies will not be considered such. 
With Jesus, Luther and Wesley as precedents, 
we heretics will stay in as long as we are 
permitted. 

The whole controversy is between the truth 
as men saw it in the past, and the truth as 
we see it today. 


WYTHEVILLE, VA. 


PRESBYTERIAN PAsTor. 
& 
Three Resignation Principles. 


_ That “Undistinguished Heretic,” who has 
just made public his clerical dilemma, was 
doubly considerate in his preservation of anon- 
ymity. To himself it means the salvation of 
his pulpit and to his readers a satisfying ex- 
hibition of candor. His decision as to his 
duty ought to be much easier than in most 
cases of the sort. The following principles 
may safely be laid down for his guidance: 
Honesty clearly demands resignation of his 
office by a clergyman when (1) his beliefs 
differ fom those stated in his ordination vows, 
and (2) he thinks that the points of disagree- 
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ment are regarded by the majority which has 
the power to make and unmake ministers as 
of vital importance to his function, and where 
(3) he held his present views at the time 
of his subscription, or where that profession 
implied a continuing adherence to its terms. 
When these three elements are present it 
is impossible to conceive of circumstances that 
would justify a minister in concealing from 
his brethren the knowledge on which they may 
adjudge his case, James L. Toro. 
New Yorx City, 


& 
A Hypocrite. 


It strikes me that this brother is a hypocrite 
literally; he wears a mask. To his Church he 
is one thing; to himself he is entirely another. 

He draws his salary as an exponent of 
“orthodox” Christianity; while he sedulously 
and consciously insinuates a “Christianity” 


\that absolutely negatives “orthodoxy,” and an- 


tagonizes it. He has convictions without the 
courage of them; he lacks the heroic, hence 
the martyr spirit; his moral fiber is coarse; 
his conscience is out of gear. 

It would seem that if he were sure of his 
salary elsewhere he would leave the Church 
to which he is confessedly a traitor. He is 
not in the same class with Doctors Briggs, 
Henry Preserved Smith, or Wm, Crapsey. 
These men had the courage of their convic- 
tions. 

It is evident, however, that he lacks the 
critical faculty, and is not scholarly. He gulps 
things without masticating them; hence his 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual digestive ap- 
paratus is disordered; he lacks the power to 
assimilate—lacks common sense. 

A SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 
& 


From a Catholic Priest. 


“The Confessions of an Undistinguished 
Heretic” is a most peculiar production. Evi- 
dently he is drifting—has lost his anchor. I 
cannot imagine what kind of a gospel he pro- 
fesses to preach. The Bible is for him no 
longer an infallible book, he tells us. He has 
given up Jesus’ virgin birth and the resur- 
rection of Christ. 

All I have to say further is, that if I held 
his views I would be compelled, in all honesty 
and manliness, to retire from the ministry of 
the Church I was serving and not maintain 
the unenviable position of a hypocrite. I have 
no use for pretense in or out of the pulpit. 

If our “heretic” has no inspired Bible, no 
supernatural Christ, no prophet of Nazareth 
on his own showing, how does he know what 
to teach? Where is his creed? And especial- 
ly, where is his authority as a minister? To 
me the writer of these “confessions of a here- 
tic’ is an anomaly and manifestly out of place 
in the Christian ministry. I write with all 
charity, I am simply taking him at his own 
valuation, candidly given to your readers. 


J. C. Quinn, 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Easing His Conscience. : 


I have been reading and studying the letter 
of “An Undistinguished Heretic” this last 
week ‘a great deal. I think, coming from the 
source that it has, it has been the means of 
easing my conscience considerably. While the 
brother is twenty years ahead of his times, 
and yet says nothing, I am forty years ahead 
of him and I still say nothing. In other words, 
I am what might be called “An _ Infidel 
Preacher.” Force of circumstances are such 
that I think it expedient to go on and pro- 
claim the things I did believe. For instance, 
| have a wife whose whole life is bound up 
in doing church work, who would literally die 
if she knew where I stand on the Bible and 
churchly things. Since I am an orator and 
might go high if I entered politics and threw 
my life into the solving of problems that to 
me are of importance, yet I cannot shake off 
the shackles without causing suspicion in her 
mind and bringing misery to her heart. Thus 
I have decided to go on as the brother has, 
proclaim the old things, give the comfort of 
words, heal the broken hearted, give the hand- 
clasp of friendship, etc. 

Now, brother editor, the above is all fiction, 
but if it were not what would you say to it, 
and what would “An Undistinguished Heretic” 
say to “AN INFIDEL PREACHER.” 


& 
From a Methodist Episcopal -Minister. 


To THe ReEvEREND “UNDISTINGUISHED HERE- 
Tic’ Pretty NEARLY EVERYWHERE: 


My Dear BrorHer—When Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was pastor of Second Unitarian 
Church in Boston he found his conception of 
Christ to be inconsistent with the general 
views of that denomination, and therefore, in 
obedience to his conscience and in spite of the 
protest of his people, ‘he withdrew from the 
ministry. If you were only as consistent as 
he was you would be ashamed to accept the 
financial support of your denomination, not to 
Say anything about conscience or conviction. 

‘Luther nailed his heresy to the church door, 
but you crawled into a desk drawer with yours 
and stayed there for five years, and after you 
thought the fox had gone, rabbit like, you 
crawled out again. 

My brother, genuine constructive heresy 
is glorious; glorious like that of Isaiah and 
Wyclif and Emerson, but your brand of heresy 
is like that which flees to Tarshish and is 
thrown out into the whale’s belly of doubt 
and despair. 

Make the acquaintance of conscience, cour- 
age, and consistency, and pray mightily that 
you may soon be cast out again on some high 
and dry and well-lit shore. 

Hans C. Nissen. 

Leuicnu, Ia. 

st 


Frankness and Cowardice 


The “Undistinguished Heretic” is certainly 
remarkable both for his frankness and his 
cowardice. He is a good heretic, but he has 
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no martyr’s blood in him. That a good mati 
in his position has the temerity so to stultify 
himself is certainly one of the signs and evils 
of our time. 

He seems to be laboring under the delu 
sion that his intellectual position is not thoroly 
recognized by his parishioners. Such an atti- 
tude is not easily concealed, but speaks to the 
world in other ways than through words. If 
this priest will wake up he will probably, find 
many among his hearers who recognize the 
insincerity of his position, and who, taking him 
as an example, try to excuse their hypocrisies, 
and sins, and crimes, in the social and business 
world, with the vain plea that their priest oi 
God also compromises himself and thinks it 
no evil. Such examples in the Church and its 
priests is responsible for much of the. insin 
cerity and crime in our society. 

This “Heretic” is clearly Unitarian in his 
point of view. If he were brave enough to 
announce it he would find the world applaud- 
ing and a service awaiting him, if not larger 
than he now has, at least more honest and 
pure. May we hope that he will so fear God 
that he will be able to drive out his devils. 

A Wett Known Heretic. 


& 


Another Dr. Crapsey 


“The Confessions of an Undistinguished 
Heretic” are but the thoughts of thousands of 
Christian men in and out of the ministry. I 
have held high office in an orthodox Church 
and am now accredited as one of its clergy. 
I, too, hold with the brave and honest Dr. 
Crapsey and your more cautious unknown. 
While nominally connected ecclesiastically, | 
have retired from denominational activity be- 
cause, not believing any longer as my Church 
did, 1 could not preach as true what I knew to 
be false, and I know that to accept a pastorate 
and declare what I believed or did not believe, 
was to invite the fanatical persecution of youth- 
ful ignoramuses, who would have thought they 
were “doing God a service” by afflicting me in 
body and soul.” For this reason, like Daniel 
of old, I have “stood in my lot” and waited. 
If Christianity were to be judged by the clerical 
treatment of Dr. Crapsey, the most of us would 
avow ourselves as being anything else but 
Christians. His forced resignation is a blot 
upon ‘the intelligence and decency of the dio- 
cese which he honored by his ministerial con- 
nection therewith. There are good, earnest, 
faithful Christian men, who will not identify 
themselves with any of the sects, but who are 
none thé less members of “the Church of God.” 
I personally hold to exactly the same views as 
Dr. Crapsey and your unknown, and I keep 
back my name simply because I do not court 
notoriety. * 


Also Reticent. 


I can only wish the “Undistinguished Here- 
tic” success and a peaceful close of his minis- 
try. He speaks for me, and, I am convinced, 
for a large number of men in our profession. 

I was brought up a Methodist, and in the joy 
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of a new spiritual life later became a member 
of that communion, asking no questions. In 
the struggle for an education to fit me for the 
ministry, my health was ruined and I gained 
forbidden knowledge, which, however, has 
opened the Scriptures as never before, given a 
saner and deeper spiritual joy, and made me 
more anxious that others share in Jesus’s teach- 
ing of love to God and man. I have been very 
reticent with this new knowledge, but in Sun- 
day school and pastoral relations where ques- 
tions are freely asked my difficulties have been 
frequent and painful. When squarely asked by 
good, trusting souls why I do not mention the 
men in the fiery furnace, Jonah, certain miracles, 
etc., in the good old-fashioned way, and why 
[ don’t have a revival and “preach Christ” as 
revivalists do, my soul trembles for their faith 
and my position. During the short times when 
we meet, they understand just enough to know 
that I do not believe this or that and will not 
go with me into the broader and finer inter- 
pretation. Must this whispered mistrust of my 
theology be borne for the sake of the knowl- 
edge that will in a few years be accepted by all? 
The people vote me free of other tarnish. Must 
I leave this work that I love so well? Must 
the sword that I have sharpened cut off my 
own head? 
& 


From a Baptist Deacon 


[ suppose it would be difficult, if not quite 
impossible, to determine what are the accepted 
views of most denominations today. Freedom 
of individual thought, if not of expression, is 
so rapidly approaching universality that in 
every denomination may be found men of al- 
most every shade of Christian belief. You 
may be inclined to assert, as an intelligent 
gentleman said to me last week: “If one does 
not agree with the formal statement of belief 
of his church he ought at once to leave it.” 
I do not see it so. First, because its formal 
statement of belief is at best but an approxima- 
tion to the most generally accepted beliefs of 
its members, and is far from an exact and 
true statement of the belief of all in the 
Church; second, because, plentiful as are the 
denominations, one would have great difficulty 
to find such a one as exactly corresponds in 
every particular with his own thought; third, 
because one’s views must be so constantly in 
process of change, if he is open-minded, that 
futile indeed would be the attempt to alter 
his denominational affiliations with every new 
step in his mental and spiritual development ; 
and fourth, because first, last and always our 
churches are institutions of Christian fellow- 
ship and can offer no adequate defense for 
disfellowshiping one who, however at variance 
or erroneous his views may be, still merits 
the name of Christian because he has faith in 
Christ and accepts the truths which He taught 
as the fundamentals of His religion. In this 
day, characterized beyond all others by free- 
dom of thought and by its rap.d, almost in- 
stantaneous, and world-wide dissemination, the 
mere impracticability of one’s attempting to 
keep himself in conformity with a denom- 
ination or of a denomination attempting to 
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keep itself in conformity with the thought of 
its members, is relegating to the past the nar- 
row exclusiveness of sects, tearing down their 
once impregnable and impassable walls, and 
bringing to pass that unity of Christendom for 
which good men have ever longed and prayed. 
Frank G, WILLcox. 


a 
From a Practicing Physician 


HoLyoKe, Mass. 


The “Undistinguished Heretic” argues aright. 
Of course, if a man believes that his work 
in the ministry necessarily implies the regular 
preaching of certain religious dogmas, then 
any fixed and permanent skepticism regarding 
them must cancel his usefulness, and he 
should retire. But why need a clergyman, who 
is coriscious of doing good and useful work 
in the uplifting of humanity make known his 
agnosticism? f do not demand that my 
gardener shall agree with me about the evolu- 
tion of plants or the chemistry of the soil, 
but only that he shall make the garden pro- 
ductive. What sensible physician invariably 
shares with his patient all his doubts about the 
future course of the ailment for which advice 
is sought? 

To be honest, and yet reticent; never to pro- 
claim adherence to a dogma wherein faith has 
departed, yet to keep doubts to himself when 
their unsought disclosure would only bring 
hindrance to his work, and pain to simple and 
believing souls; to share questionings only 
with kindred minds; to remember that the 
wisest man that lives knows in reality little 
or nothing of the solution of the Great Prob- 
lem; to preach righteousness, and to inspire 
it by example; to be tolerant of everything but 
bigotry, and sometimes of that; to fear much, 
to hope much, and to help much—leaving to 
others the defense of dogma and the cham- 
pionship of creeds—this is the ideal of more 
than one undistinguished heretic in the Church 
today. M. D. 

Aurora, N. Y. 


& 
Swindle, Treachery, Treason. 


Does it never occur to such clergymen that, 
if they succeed in convincing us that the resur- 
rection of Christ did not actually take place, 
we are going to reject Jesus Christ as well as 
all His ministers? Neither “limited atone- 
ment” nor “Scriptural infallibility’ is men- 
tioned in the Apostles’ or Nicene creed. They 
were human theories, and do not afford a 
parallel case. The resurrection and the virgin 
birth were facts or they were not facts. If 
they did not occur, the Gospels are lies, what- 
ever charitable explanation may be attempted 
for the authors. If those Gospels are not sub- 
stantially true in the facts narrated, I, for one, 
will have nothing to do with Christianity in 
any shape or form; if Christ did not rise from 
the dead, I consider Him a _ sentimental 
dreamer and His apostles worse. 

Meanwhile, we who believe in the deity of 
Christ support a clergyman, not because he is 
an amiable man and children run after him in 
the streets (by a judicious use of confection- 
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ery | could get as many children to follow me 
as the Pied Piper of Hamelin), but because 
he is our spokesman and leader to say for us 
to an unbelieving world that we acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as God Incarnate. If, then, our 
chosen spokesman, instead of carrying out our 
trust imposed in him, is secretly preparing to 
persuade us that Jesus Christ was not what we 
believe Him—I know not what heretical cler- 
gymen think of such conduct, but in business 
it would be called a swindle, in social affairs 
treachery, and in the nation treason. 


F. M. OcxForp. 
Ripcewoop, N. J. 


Not From the Housetops. 


I wish to place myself beside the “Undistin- 
guished Heretic” in sympathy and approval. I 
believe he can do the Kingdom of God and his 
own denomination greater service by remaining 
in his place preaching the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as it has been revealed unto him, than 
he can by withdrawing on account of his dis- 
agreement with his denominational standards. 
He is not alone. Many people would say that 
my position is one which especially calls for 
conformity to our denomindtional standards. I 
am not a pastor, but a missionary, working un- 
der our Foreign Board. My denomination is 
not one which has a clearly defined system of 
doctrine; yet it has its standards by which the 
Church at large measures orthodoxy. I am 
perfectly well aware that some of my beliefs 
are far removed from these standards and that 
our denomination as a whole would regard 
my positions as unsound and dangerous. I 
have reached these positions by quiet reading 
and reflection and they have been greatly forti- 
fied by my experience as a missionary among 
a heathen people. I have no intention of pro- 
claiming my beliefs from the housetops. I 
have no ambition for a place beside Dr. Crap- 
me I prefer the life of an obscure ambassador 
of Jesus Christ in a heathen land. I believe 
that God has commissioned me to preach the 
Gospel which he has revealed to me, not that 
which is supposed to be summarized in those 
. formal confessions which have honorable places 
in our denominational history. I do not hide 
my beliefs from my colleagues. I shall try to 
be wise in my use of them, especially among 
my native Christian brethren. But I will not 
teach them those beliefs of our denomination 
which I have rejected. MISSIONARY. 


& 


Paul or Gamaliei? 


What if you are driven from your pastorate 
by a frank, sincere, statement of your real 
theological belief? The next man may do bet- 
ter work in your parish than yourself, and you 
do even more for humanity elsewhere. To my 
mind, you have much too good an opinion of 
yourself—a special sin of us preachers—for 
you would not tolerate such double-face in 
a politician. You would never have followed 
Jesus boldly in the bygone days, but you would 
have gone to him by night, and held your 
place in the synagogue. You would not scurry 
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to put yourself in the pillory beside Him if He 
were here today, much as you might admire 
and honor Him. 

Suppose all preachers would use your philos 
ophy, how would the man outside of the Church 
respect our manhood? He certainly would 
doubt our sincerity, and he would have a right 
to do so. Your beliefs, many of which | 
agree with, would never have been held by 
yourself, in all probability, if other men had 
feared an avowal of theological truth as your 
self, and had fooled their hearers and sup 
porters day by day. 

And can we not rejoice, Brother Heretic. 
that the early martyrs, and the apostle to. u- 
Gentiles, Paul, did not have the same philos 
ophy of actions as yourself? You remembe: 
that Paul did not write under a nom de plume, 
but proclaimed aloud that after the way which 
they called heresy, so worshipped he the God 
of his fathers. But perhaps Gamaliel and not 
Paul is your ideal. 

May God help you to be brave to preach the 
whole Gospel in the pulpit, as well-as in Tur 
INDEPENDENT. To give you an object lesson, | 
will sign my name and address. : 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 

Swansea CentRE, Mass. 


& ; 
His Pastor Mustn’t Read This. 


I am sixty years old; have been an active 
member of the Presbyterian Church for forty 
five years, and my reading and thought and 
experience have at length brought me to be 
lieve just as your “Heretic” does. During all 
those forty-five years I have constantly been 
contributing to the erection of Presbyterian 
churches, or to the payment of Presbyterian 
church debts. I have made a number of resi 
dence moves, and each new place finds me 
contributing either to the wiping out of an old 
church erection debt or to a fund for the 
building of a new church. So that I may now be 
said to own quite a block of stock in the Pres- 
byterian Church, altho I do not have any 
formal certificate to evidence such holding. 
When I joined the Church at the early age of 
fifteen I made the usual public confession (or 
declaration) of two things, viz.: First, that | 
would try to be as good as possible, and sec- 
ond that I believed a lot of things. Now, as 
to this second point, the Church took advan 
tage of me because they knew I was too young 
to be capable of having an intelligent opinion 
on those beliefs. 

Now, in the face of the fact that the Church 
took advantage of me in allowing me to de- 
clare my belief in things that it knew I could 
not understand; and in view of the further 
fact that I own a good deal of church stock 
which I forfeit if I go out; you may say that 
it is the right and duty of the Church to ex- 
clude me. I do not believe it. We heretics 
cannot form new churches—for one thing we 
cannot afford it—wealth is always conservative, 
it is satisfied with things as they are—why 
should wealth want any changes? So that we 
heretics must stay in the orthodox churches 
and do what little we can to reform them, and 
patiently wait, just as your “Undistinguished 
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Heretic” is doing, for things to come our way, 
which they are sure to do, soon or late. One 
must be as blind as a bat not to see that things 
are coming the heretic’s way fast enough. 

My name (tho very undistinguished) must 
be kept out, for the pastor of my church has 
his nose held high on the scent for heretics. 

A Prrrsspurc Heretic. 


ss 
Now on His Feet. 


I quake for you. If THe INDEPENDENT 
should violate the sigillum confessionis [im- 
possible!], by revealing your name, you would 
speedily go the honorable way of Crapsey 
et al. Lacked your “Confessions” but one 
thing to make them important and valuable— 
namely, your name. With that, they would 
have been a chapter in the rehabilitation of the 
Christian Church, penned not by an “Undistin- 
guished Heretic,” but by a distinguished hero 
of the truth; without it, they are only the ap- 
prehensive chattering of a man afraid of his 
shadow. 

Your excuse is unpleadable; nay, it leaves 
you more than half submerged in a sea of 
obligation. It is your plain duty to help re- 
move the discredit from the Church. That 
you can do only by standing to your colors, 
not by fighting under the enemy’s. You are 
in the vanguard; I pray you be valiant. 

Alas! you but add to the discredit. You 
betray the Church in triplicate. By your silence 
you betray orthodoxy; it is not presented from 
your pulpit, as it is supposed to be. You be- 
tray heterodoxy; it is made to appear thru 
you a cowardly, slinking, underhanded thing. 
You betray the ministry; you justify the oft- 
made charge against it, of insincerity, by vio- 
lating the vows you took at your ordination. 

Notwithstanding, sir, to you I am grateful. 
Your “Confessions” have put me on my feet. 
Scarce three years out of two theological sem- 
inaries, where I heard all devout prejudice and 
pious. sophistry summoned to refute (the 
actual chief function of the modern theological 
seminary is to refute heresy) things which I 
have since concluded are irrefutable, I was 
in a maze of indecision. But you have enabled 
me to decide that neither you nor I have any 
silent business in the orthodox ministry. 


Greer A. Foote. 
Detaware City, Det. 


Orthodoxy and Science 


If “The Confessions of an Undistinguished 
Heretic” were but a single isolated instance it 
would be of some interest, but since it is an 
expression of a condition that is becoming 
general, it involves some serious questions. 
The experience of the author is only another 
indication of the fact that the miraculous has 
no place in our experience today. None of 
us ever saw a miracle, and, different from 
former ages, we would not assign to a super- 
natural cause any phenomenon however little 
understood its nature. Can a religion, ground- 
ed in the miraculous, be any more real to 
people than the foundation upon which it 
rests? Numbers of people, unable to distin 
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guish between the content of Christianity and 
the forms in which it is presented, are either 
nominally accepting creeds and ceremonies 
that now have lost their vital significance, or 
find themselves out of sympathy with the 
Church and its teachings, for the reason that 
orthodoxy insists upon an interpretation of 
religious phenomena that finds no place in the 
life and thought of our world. 

There are many ministers who believe as 
the writer of-the article in question does. If 
these things they have learned are true, it is 
not unbecoming in a minister of Christ to be 
afraid of the truth, no matter what it is. 
Instead of treating these scientific and histor- 
ical truths as tho they were dangerous 
secrets to be covered up lest they wreck God’s 
Kingdom, why do they not come out boldly 
and separate religion from the forms we have 
outgrown, and insist upon an ‘ihterpretation 
of Christianity that is consistent with the ex- 
perience of our time? Surely God’s truth will 
not destroy itself. The people are finding out 
these things anyway. The longer we wait the 
wider will be the chasm to bridge, for one 
false position leads rapidly to another. In- 
the weaker 
brethren whom such preaching would shock, 
ought we not think of the many people out- 
side of Christianity and between whom and 
Christ the orthodox position stands as a bar- 
rier? Would not people have more respect 
for the ministry, and does not common honesty 
demand it? E. D. Martin. 

Lomsarp, ILL. 


Js 
Not at Ease in Zion 


The “Confessions of an Undistinguished Here- 
tic’ and your editorial comment thereon have 
aroused in me an extraordinary interest. I am 
not a clergyman, but otherwise his experience 
and conclusions might be my own. Not quite, 
for while I do not press my views upon 
others, I probably do give, upon suitable oc- 
casion, somewhat freer utterance to them. It 
is generally thought that a layman may hold 
any view he pleases, at least in a Congrega- 
tional church; but I must say that I am not 
at all clear as to that. The Church of which 
I am a member has a creed, I believe, tho 
I have never seen it or heard it read in seven- 
teen or eighteen years of membership. There 
are, however, implied beliefs in the covenant 
to which I must assent at almost every com- 
munion. It is possible to give meanings to the 
words which I can accept, but I know that 
these are not the meanings as understood by 
the majority of the Church, nor are they what 
was originally meant. 

I joined this Church by letter, mainly on ac- 
count of my family, but nevertheless i full 
sympathy with the practical aims of the 
Church. The saving of men, to be sure, does 
not mean the same thing to me. I accept joy- 
ously and freely the teaching of Jesus as to the 
conduct of life. I believe that the Golden Rule 
lies at the very base of civilization and that no 
real progress can be made without it. In this 
respect I go a long way beyond the Church in 
urging the extension of the rule to communi 
ties and nations 
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Still every organization has a right to fix the 
basis of union. It may make a mistake, but the 
right—perhaps the duty—remains. Should one 
seek to enter an organization with whose very 
basis he is in antagonism? At any rate, I think 
the members of it who do think the basis vital 
have a right to decline his company. I should 
not, therefore, complain if the Church saw fit 
to cast me out. If it were to do over again I 
should not now connect myself with any 
Church, even by letter, but I stay by force of 
habit and, as I have indicated, by real sympa- 
thy with its practical work. And yet I do not 
feel at ease in Zion. I often think I could do 
more outside the Church than in it, and at the 
same time free myself from what I am bound 
to think a false position. 

ANOTHER HeEreTIC. 


The “Delicate Effuence.” 


The “Confesions of an Undistinguished 
Heretic” has value from its representative 
character. It reminds one of the eloquent and 


earnest utterances of the brilliant Theodore 
Parker, and of Robert G. Ingersoll, as. well 
as of those more recently expressed by the 
Rev. Dr. Crapsey, and some in almost every 
denomination. All such profess to find a 
richer religious experience in holding to such 
views than they derived from the Apostles’ 
Creed, and from the Scriptures, regarded as 
the infallible word of God. No one. can ab- 
solutely know the experiences of another. Let 
us accept, with charity, the personal state- 
ments of all men. There are in this article 
fifty statements, as if of facts, which do not 
seem to us correct. Inferences and _ conclu- 
sions are set forth as established and neces- 
sary, which seem to us to have no support. 
We sympathize with the writer in his love of 
independent thought and in his search for 
truth. But almost all his opinions seem to 
us contrary to reason and to truth. We can 
well understand that his secret views, tho not 
preached, allow, as he felicitously expresses it, 
“occasionally a delicate effluence from them to 
steal over a page or two of the next Sunday’s 
sermon.” Very many sermons of the day re- 
veal a similar “delicate effluence.” 

One is surprised in hearing a discourse 
which is mainly excellent, sometimes truly elo- 
quent, contain passages which startle him with 
the question, Where he is and whom he is 
hearing? He recalls some similar statements 
as preserved in the pagan classics, but not 
often repeated since the Christian Era. One 
is shocked and feels a deep sense of pity, but 
fondly hopes that he did not fully or correctly 
understand the preacher, or that if he did, the 
preacher is somehow far better than his doc- 
trine. A blessed inconsistency in real belief 
and life is hoped for, 

The main question is, “Is there anything 
supernatural? Any miracle? Any revelation?” 
Few are as yet prepared to say “there is no 
God.” More are willing to be called agnostics, 
and say: “We cannot possibly know of a God.” 
“Miracles are impossible.” “There is no su- 
pernatural separate from the natural.” The 
“Confessions” form a very interesting expres 
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sion of a mind moving somewhere in this cur- 
rent trend of modern scepticism. 
A VETERAN THEOLOGICAL PROFESSOR. 


: & 
From an Ex-Roman Catholic Priest. 


In reply to your suggestion, permit me, as 
one who followed an opposite course, to send 
an answer to “The Confessions of an Undis- 
tinguished Heretic.” 

Is there any situation under the sun which 
calls for the truth like that of a clergyman 
in a church pulpit? True, he may preach 
upon moral topics solely, untouched of doc- 
trine. But all the same, like the sounding 
disk over his pulpit, the shadow of a creed 
or a confession or the Thirty-nine Articles, 
hangs over him, invisible indeed to the human 
eye, but tangible to the Christian souls be- 
neath. He rejects his creed as false, while 
his. flock accepts it as true. And when his 
preaching is done, young and old join in sing- 
ing hymns, which ring out thru groin and 
arch the teachings of his peculiar orthodoxy. 
There is only one appellation, which fits him. 
Such a pastor is a whited sepulchre. 

Let me add, however, that there are two 
great defenses, which he pays little heed to in 
his confessions: First, the lie or deception 
or sham is universal. It is as much in evi- 
dence in the State as in the Church, in the 
stock exchange as in the counting room, in 
law as in medicine, on the rostrum as in the 
pulpit. From the dawn of reason men must 
watch out for and more or less practice sham. 
Revelation at least, if not religion, qué creed, 
is a huge deception. It puts forth as truths, 
revealed to Adam, Moses, Christ, the Coun- 
cils data, which are known to be human, or 
else data, recognized as false, e. g., the virtues 
as Christian, which come from Aristotle; the 
age of the world, the plenary inspiration of 
Scripture, etc.” 

Secondly, religion exerts little influence on 
men’s lives. This, indeed, should comfort our 
unknown. From the way men live, do busi- 
ness, associate, pass their days, it is impossi- 
ble to tell.their creed. Religion, in fact, counts 
for nothing in the every-day world. 

But should not the clergy be the prime 
movers for honesty? Should not the speech 
and life of a minister reflect the soul within 
the man? The truth is, that all history is 
evidence of the contradiction, which we call a 
clergyman. Long ago mankind abandoned 
hope of truth in the ministry. Now they are 
looking elsewhere. Let us hope that the up- 
lifting and upbuilding of the proletariat will 
make this twentieth century the age of truth. 


J. R. Svatrery. 
Paris, FRANCE. 
& 


The Heretic No Critic. 


A man may believe what he pleases, but it is 
a question affecting ethics and seriously con- 
cerned with moral law for a man to confess 
himself out of harmony with the Gospel and 
with the fundamental doctrines of his Church 
and yet continue to hold its pulpit and give his 
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people his “heresy” in such regular homeo- 
pathic doses that he poisons their faith so in- 
sidiously and effectively that his “recent 
declarations, so far from stirring resentment, 
have scarcely kept his congregation awake.” 
There is nothing that our rugged American 
people admire more than for a man to stand 
on his two feet—scaffolding or no scaffolding 
—and confess his real faith, even tho he be 
a “heretic.” The gentleman refers to Dr. 
Crapsey, and therefore we may be excused if 
we express our conviction that the position of 
that man shines as a morning star in compari- 
son with the lightning-bug emissions of the 
“Undistinguished.” There seems to be but one 
proper course for him to pursue, and that is 
to withdraw from his Church. 

The gentleman comes to his conclusions thru 
the mistake of reading into the text what is 
not there and not discriminating what is there. 
He would have us believe that Matthew calls 
Jesus “the carpenter’s son”; Mark the same; 
and John he makes call him the “son of Jo- 
seph.” Neither of these is the fact. Matthew 
records that certain people asked “Is not this 
the carpenter’s son?” Mark records that cer- 
tain people asked, “Is not this the Carpenter?” 
John records that the “Jews murmured” that 
Jesus called himself the “bread from heaven” 
and asked, “Is not this the son of Joseph?” 
Neither of these writers call Jesus “the car- 
penter’s son”; or “the carpenter”; or “Joseph’s 
son.” They only as faithful biographers note 
the fact that certain people asked these ques- 
tions. They could do no less. It is not their 
opinion. Other people in that time called 
Jesus by other names than these. Some said he 
was “Elias”; “one of the old prophets”; “Beel- 
zebub,” and Herod said he was “John, whom 
I beheaded.” It was not an unnatural thing 
that some should call Jesus the son of Joseph. 
Similar mistakes occur in most communities 
where a child goes by the name of its step- 
father, or where it is an adopted child. 

The other objections he raises concerning 
the resurrection of Jesus are as gross mis- 
representations of the text as these. The “Un- 
uistinguished” will evidently never become dis- 
tinguished as a real critic, tho he may make 
some headway as a careless writer. 

W. T. Foore. 


Jerrerson City, Mo. 
From a Convicted Heretic. 


Referring to “The Confessions of An Undis- 
tinguished Heretic,” I have reason to know 
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that his attitude is that of a large and increas- 
ing number of ministers in the various churches 
—Protestant and Catholic. Letters have come 
to me from so many‘who are of this way of 
thinking that I am convinced that the churches 
are honeycombed with creedal and confessional 
unbelief in the pulpit. The result of this is seea 
in the loss of intellectual and spiritual leadership 
to the ministry of the churches. Men and 
women who hunger for the truth do not look 
to have that hunger satisfied from the pulpit. 

Such men as the writer of the confessions 
can keep a congregation quiet and comfortable, 
but can never inspire the people with enthusi- 
asm for truth and righteousness. At the best, 
they are priests of the present order, not roph- 
ets of the better day. The writer justifies his 
infidelity to truth by his fidelity to love. Ac- 
cording to his confession he’s a bad preacher, 
since he systematically suppresses his deepest 
convictions, which no good preacher can do; 
but he is a "good pastor, since he visits the sick 
and the poor and the sinful. In this the writer 
of the confessions yields to one of the most 
subtle temptations of his calling. It is as if a 
bank clerk should rob the bank to succor a 
wife and children from death. 

The writer of the confessions consoles him- 
self with the thought that whether he speaks it 
or not the truth will at last be known. He is 
content that others should labor while he 
quietly bides his time to reap the fruits of 
their labors. Truth does not come of itself. 
Some man must think it; some man must 
speak it. The man who thinks and speaks is 
the man who advances the cause of truth in the 
world. The man who waits until the real think- 
ing and speaking is done is not a worker, but 
a drone, eating the honey that he has not gath- 
ered—an apparently safe but really a danger- 
ous course! In time drones are killed. 

Today the real thinking and speaking on the 
great subjects to which the writer of the con- 
fession refers are being done by men who are 
not the official teachers of the Church, and in 
consequence the churches are discredited. The 
people are learning from others what they 
ought to have learned from their pastors, and 
that is good neither for people nor pastor. 

In the recent case of heresy in the Episcopal 
Church it was not the people who hunted the 
heretic; it was the bishop and some of the 
clergy. As a whole the people condemned the 
proceeding. In all that pertains to religious 
truth the people have left the bishop and clergy 
far behind—which bodes ill for bishop and 
clergy. ALGERNON P. CRrapsry. 

Rocnester, N. Y. 
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The Home Colony: Six Months After 


BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


- 


Autmor oF “THe Juncie,” “Manassas,” Etc. 


was so good as to publish my arti- 

cle entitled “A Home Colony: A 
Prospectus,” which resulted in the Hel- 
icon Hall enterprise. The editor has re- 
quested me to write another article, set- 
ting forth what has been accomplished 
toward the plan, what successes and 
what failures have been met. 

About 300 people responded to my 
call. If I had been the master of my 
own time I should have got together a 
dozen or so of those who showed the 
most active interest, “end proceeded to 
work out the plan privately.I was tied 
up, however, in an attempt to dramatize 
“The Jungle,” and so I called a public 
meeting, thinking that the enterprise had 
only to be launched and would then take 
care of itself. 

One meeting, however, was enough to 
make it evident that the plan could not 
be worked out in general meetings, and 
so committees were named. One of the 
unfortunate consequences of the public 
manner of proceeding was that unfit per- 
sons were named on the committees, and 
the work greatly delayed thereby. Per- 
haps, however, it was just as well, for it 
brought to a head immediately one of 
the all-important problems—the condi- 
tions of residence and membership. I 
personally had always thought of the 
colony as a public affair—a little village, 
so to speak—to which any one might 
come who paid his way and obeyed the 
law. But experience soon convinced me 
that the question of congeniality was one 
of the all-important ones. The task of 
elimination was an unpleasant one, and 
it was not accomplished without mis- 
takes. But it had to be accomplished. 

The committees met all thru the sum- 
mer, and every detail of the proposed 
organization was threshed out, We 
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made an attempt to estimate the quantity 
of land and capital needed, and the prob- 
able cost of all the various items. We 
discussed the form of the proposed or- 
ganization, and all the legal questions in- 
volved—membership and the rights of 
members, ownership of stock and voting 
control, as well as questions of adminis- 
tration and of social organization, the 
workers and their status, the children’s 
department and its management, and a 
hundred other equally important prob- 
lems. I had outlined my ideas of the 
colony in the beginning, but I had no 
means of knowing how far they would 
be agreed to by others. As a matter of 
fact, however, there was no really im- 
portant modification, except the one 
which I have previously mentioned ; and 
the Helicon Home Colony, as it actually 
exists, is practically the one which I pic- 
tured in my first article. 

Besides the discussion of abstract prin- 
ciples, the committee meetings gave those 
interested a chance to get_acquainted and 
to size each other up. ere Were many 
friendships made and many informal 
meetings. We solved some of the most 
important of the colony problems one 
moonlight night, drifting about in a sail 
boat on Barnegat Bay. Another time, 
some of the “colonists,” as we came to 
call them, paid a visit to my farm near 
Princeton. We put the women up on 
cots in the house and the men slept in 
the hay-mow—which gave them an ex- 
cellent opportunity to find out how they 
got along together. The result was that, 
by the time that we got down to the 
search for a site, there was a compact 
little group of people who were ready to 
take the plunge together. 

When the Helicon Hall property was 
discovered, thru a newspaper advertise- 
ment, we held several anxious confer- 
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ences. It was really quite a fearsome 
proposition, for Englewood is an expen- 
sive place in which to live. We had been 
figuring on land at $200 an acre, and 
this land cost $3,000 or $4,000 an acre. 
And the Hall itself was an enormous 
place; it would cost $1,000 a year for 
coal alone; and if only our own little 
group should come in, the cost would be 
prohibitive—we, and our wives, and our 
‘children, and our beautiful rubber trees 
and palms, would all freeze to death be- 
fore the winter was by. “On the other 
hand, we had faith in the idea, and we 
knew that the larger the colony, the 
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turesome moved in at once. The colo- 
nists who shared in the turmoil and con- 
fusion of those early days will not soon 
forget them. We were tumbled in bag 
and baggage; we could not even un- 
pack, because all the rooms had:sto be 
kalsomined, and we moved here and 
there at the behest of men with large 
buckets of paint. We had no furniture, 
and no food, and no fire, and no cook; 
we lived on crackers.and milk, and we 
would spend hours hunting for a_tea- 
spoon-to eat with. It was only last Octo- 
ber, but so much has happened sinte that 
already it seems like ancient history, and 
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greater the advantages for all concerned ; 
and if we were to buy a small place, we 
would tie ourselves down to an experi- 
ment upon .a small scale, and would 
never be able to demonstrate the real 
advantages of household co-operation. 
Our idea had been to rent some place for 
the winter, which would have given us 
some time to work out our plans and get 
ready for the larger venture; but we had 
not been able to find a place suitable for 
renting—Helicon Hall would not do, for 
the reason that expensive repairs were 
necessary. 

To make a long story shott; we made, 
the purchase, and some of the more ven- 
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we gather ‘round the fireside and fight 
our battles over again. We have a huge 
and wonderful fireplace, the four sides 
of which we have awarded in our colony 
jests to Politics, Art, Literature and 
Philosophy. But in those days all four 
sides were allotted to colony business, 
and we would huddle ’round the fire and 
creep closer as the night wore on (that 
was before we got the furmace running). 
Many a time I sat on the andirons at I 
o’clock in the morning, discussing plumb- 
ing specifications with the manager. 

We had not only to remodel the 
building and equip it completely; we 
had to find a staff of people to do the 
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work, and also to organize the colony, 
keep in touch with hundreds of people, 
who wrote letters and called on all sorts 
of strange errands. Incidentally, also, 
we had to keep ourselves alive. We all 
managed to stand it after a fashion; 
and now and then, when there was too 
much grumbling, we would call a public 
meeting, and thresh out our troubles 
and start over again with a new supply 
of good nature. 

We made many mistakes; I shall tell 
about some of them in due course, for 
the benefit of future pioneers. But 
there is one thing to be said here 
at the start: we made no mistake 
in believing in democratic institu- 
tions. It was a point about which 
the critics of our plan were all 
agreed, that it could not possibly work, 
because people could never decide what 
they wanted. That dreadful bugaboo 
called “human nature” would wreck us 
in the end. I, for my part, believed that 
people in America were used to the 
methods of imajority government, and I 
believed that if we should apply those 
same methods in a co-operative home, a 
group of intelligent and sincere people 
could manage to solve all their prob- 
lems. From the beginning our policy 
was publicity and democracy; and from 
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the beginning it brought us through. At 
the committee meetings every one had 
his say. And little by little you would 
see a majority opinion taking shape’ on 
the question at issue, until, finally, when 
all had been heard, the matter was put 
to a vote. There was no case where the 
minority did not give way with ll 
courtesy. And now that the colony 
really exists we sit round the fireside 
and talk out our questions, and as a rule 
we do not even have to take a vote—an 
informal discussion is enough to make 
clear to every one what is fair and right. 
The question came up as to whether 
or not we should admit small ,babies to 
the colony this winter; and there were 
two people of studious tastes who took 
violent exception to babies. There was 
a meeting, and a discussion of ways and 
means, at the end of which the two dis- 
ciples of race suicide were satisfied. In 
the same manner we decided the hours 
for dancing a#d for piano playing, and 
all the problents of the children’s de- 
partment and of the dining-room. The 


editor of Ridgway’s once made the pre- 
diction that the colony would . fall to 
pieces because some of its members 
would want marmalade for breakfast. 
As a matter of fact, one could not find 
We have 


people of more varied tastes. 






















1 dozen different varieties of vegetarians 
and some devotees of the flesh-pots; but 
we have no one who is unwilling to 
compromise and to put up with the best 
that can be done. 

I am a believer in the materialistic 
conception of history; I am accustomed 
to interpret the characters of men from 
this position —to say that competition 
has made them selfish and deceitful, and 
that co-operation will make them beau- 
tiful and sincere. I think that I cam see 
it working out in this colony. We have 
founded it upon justice and truth; so- 
cially we stand upon terms of equality, 
and economically we pay for exactly 
what we get. These are the principles 
we have built upon, and all take them for 
granted, and no other idea ever enters 
their thought. You may smile, perhaps, 
when I say it, but it is a fact none the 
less, there are 35 adults and Io children 
living in this house at present, and I 
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not start out with any enthusiasms and 
religious ecstasies; we had simply cold 
common sense ; we employed lawyers and 
business men to put us on a sound basis. 
Our only real peril was at the beginning, 
before the colony spirit was well devel- 
oped in our members, and some of us 
were tired and overworked; and even 
then there were no. misunderstandings 
that a little discussion could not clear up. 
Now things are beginning to run smooth- 
ly, and we are realizing some of the 
benefits. 

I have sometimes thought that we 
made a mistake in calling our adventure 
a “colony.” The name suggests “Brook 
Farm,” and “Ruskin,” and similar co- 
operative experiments; whereas, as a 
matter of fact, there is not the least simi- 
larity. All these colonies were experi- 
ments in co-operative production; the 
Helicon Home Colony is an experiment 
in co-operative distribution. Its mem- 
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know them all pretty thoroly, and there 
is not anywhere among them a jealousy, 
or a hatred, or an unkind or selfish feel- 
ing. 
“But will this last?” you ask. I do 
not see how it can fail to last, and to 
grow—admitting, of course, that my 
analysis of the cause is correct. - We did 


bers are all earning their livings in New 
York; they are not trying to dig them 
out of our few acres of land. And per- 
haps if we had called ourselves a “home 
club” or a “co-operative hotel,” people 
might have understood more readily 
what we are really doing. As a matter 
of fact, what we have here is a large and 
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exceptionally beautiful hotel, which is 
owned by its guests, and run by them 
to their own taste and for their own 
profit, instead of being owned by a busi- 
‘ness man and run by him for his profit. 
And in my view of the case the one ques- 
tion to be considered is this: Can people 
living in such a manner get for them- 
selves more material comforts and social 
and intellectual advantages than they can 
get for the same money in their individ- 
ual homes? Upon this, and this alone, 
depends the future of our “colony.” 
What do we get here at Helicon Hall? 
We are as yet in our infancy, of course; 
there is no one of the departments in 
which we do not intend to make numer- 
ous improvements ; but we have got over 
the roughest parts of the road, and we 
can begin to look about us a little. We 
are living in what I think is the most 
beautiful suburban town near New York. 
We have nine and a half acres of land, 
sloping down from the western brow of 
the Palisades, and commanding a view 
of fifty miles, and we have only half a 
mile to walk to come out upon the Hud- 
son, where there is scenery which tour- 
ists would travel many miles to lpok 
at, if they only knew about it: e 
hall itself has about eight thousand 
square feet of floor space on the ground 
floor alone, devoted to rooms for social 
purposes; there is a central court filled 
with palms and rubber trees, which have 
grown to the very top of the three-story 
building. We have a large pipe organ, 
a swimming pool and bowling alley, a 
theater, a billiard room and a studio. 


We have thirty-five bedrooms, ranged in. 
galleries about the court, so that we can- 


look out of our windows in the morning 
and see the sun rise, and then look out 
of our door and see the tropics. We 
have the finest heating system in the 
world; we pump fresh air in from out- 
side, heat it in a_ three-thousand-foot 
steam coit, and then distribute it to all 
the rooms§ with the result that we feel 
as well all the time as other people feel 
when they take a trip to Arizona or the 
Adirondacks. In such a place as this we 
have a comfortable bedroom or study, 
where we can go and_be by ourselves 
and never be disturbed}for $3 a week. 
And downstairs we hav€a huge Pl ang 
where, if we happen to feel in a social 
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humor, we can sit and discuss Politics.’ 
Art, Literature or Philosophy with our 
friends. And also, we have a dining- 
room, where a group of cultivated peo- 
ple meet three times a day to partake of 
wholesome and pleasant-tasting food, 
prepared by other members of our big 
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family, whose cleanliness and honesty are . 


matters of common knowledge to us. 
This last-named privilege costs us $5 a 
week, or $4 if we only eat two meals; 
and we do not have to add to this price 
any care or worry, because the price in- 
cludes the salary of a superintendent an 
a manager, who work sixteen hours a 
day each to straightep out all the kinks 
and keep the machine running. 

Finally, this magical building contains 
a dormitory and a children’s dining- 
room and play-room, where ten happy 
and healthy children receive their les- 
sons in practical co-operation at a cost 
of four dollars a week for each child. 
It was over these “institutionalized in- 
fants” of ours that the critics of our 
plan were most incensed. Several dear 
ladies who had read my books and con- 
ceived a liking for me, sat down and 
wrote me tearful letters to point out the 
wickedness of “separating the mother 
from ‘her children.” As a matter of 
fact, we have five mothers in the col- 
ony, and the work of caring for the 


children is divided among four of them. - 


(The fifth is studying medicine in New 
York.) ( By the simple process of com- 
bining thé care of the ten children we 
accomplish the following results: First. 
the labor and trouble of caring for each 
child is reduced about two-thirds; sec- 
ond, the child, has glaymates, and is 
happy all day. ; third, we ean af- 
ford to keep the child in a more hygienic 
place than the average nursery—we ‘have 
a pump driving fresh air into his play- 
room all day; and, fourfh, we can dis- 
pense with the services of nursemaids, 
and go away, leaving the child in the 
care of a friend. 

Of course we cannot have everything 
that we should like in the “children’s 
department.” We have to wait for more 
colonists for that. With only ten chil- 
dren we have to dispense with a resi- 
dent physician; we cannot even afford a 
And, of course, we have 


not the scientifically constructed dormi- 








tory of which we dream; we have only a 
converted theater, and iristead of the 
uniform cots and the dustproof walls 
and all the rest, we have to make apolo- 
gies to visitors. However, our children 
are all-enjoying it meantime; and our 
five mothers are holding meetings and 
learning to co-operate. 

The other big problem which we 
promised to tackle is the servant prob- 
lem. All the world is waiting to hear 
about this, so we are told; even the aris- 
tocracy of Englewood is waiting; the 
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ladies come in and tell us their troubles 
and ask if we will feed them in cases 
of emergency. They were even going 
to invite me to lecture them about it— 
until one of them recollected that I was 
a Socialist of a particularly dangerous 
type. 

We have been only two months at it; 
and we have still a great deal left to ac- 
complish. But we think that we have 
got far enough to claim to have proven 
our thesis—that by means of co-opera- 
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tion, with the saving which it implies, 
the introduction of system and of labor- - 
saving machinery, household labor can 
be lifted to the rank of a profession, afid 
people found to do it, who can ad- 
mitted to the colony as members. Those 
who wish to make fun of the idea have 
assumed this to mean that we insist upon 
college diplomas from our cooks and 
chambermaids. It does not mean that at 
all; as a matter of fact, we prefer to 
employ people who have always earned 
their living by doing the work they do 
for us. It means simply that we look 
for people who are cleanly and courte- 
ous and honest; and that then, when 
they come into the colony, we treat tha 
simply and as a matter of course, ex- 
ly as we treat every one else. So fam 

1 know, there is no one here who a 
experienced the least difficulty or x5 
pleasantness iri consequence. 

There remains to explain the aoe 
organization of the colony. The prop- ' 
erty is owned by the Home Colony Com- 
pany, a separate corporation, which was 
formed to raise the necessary capital. 
The company puts the building in thoro 
repair and equips it for use as a resi- 
dence, and the colony rents it upon a 
three-year lease, assuming responsibility 
for the interest on the mortgages, the in- 
surance, taxes and other charges, and 
paying 8 per cent. dividends upon the 
company stock. The ownership of stock 
is thus entirely optional. One may live 
in the colony without contributing any 
capital. 

The Helicon Home Colony is a mem- 
bership corporation. It is governed by a 
board of directors, elected every six 
months by secret ballot. The only condi- 
tions to residence in the colony are “con- 
geniality” and freedom from contagious 
disease ; one may reside in the colony in- 
definitely without becoming a member, 
but only members have the right to vote. 
The conditions of’ membership are one 
month’s residence, election by a four- 
fifths vote, and the payment of an initia- 
tion fee of $25. 

The constitution of the colony provides 
for initiative, referendum and recall of 
members of the board of directors; also 
for a complete statement of the financial 
affairs of the colony, to be rendered everv 
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three months. Other provisions of the 
constitution dealing with its financial af- 
fairs are as follows: 


It should be the aim of the colony to finance 
its affairs in such a way that it may ultimately 
be independent of all outside financial assist- 
ance. All goods shall be purchased through 
the Colony store, to be obtained at wholesale 
prices as far as possible, and charged to the 
colony at retail prices. One half of the fund 
thus accumulated is to be rebated to the mem- 
bership and residents every three months, pro 
rata to the amount paid in. The other half 
is retained as a working capital and sinking 
fund, being credited to the member or resident 
until the amount contributed by him has 
reached $1,000, after which the entire profit 
shall be rebated to him. 

Qn the colony books workers shall be fig- 

:d as paying boards at current rates, and 

ill receive dividends upon this and all other 

‘ments to the colony. 

Svery department of the colony work is to 

figured separately. All supplies used in that 

_partment are to be charged for by the store 

- retail prices, and supplies from that depart- 
ment to be sold to the store at wholesale 
prices. Every department shall be required to 
show a profit upon that basis. 

These provisions will help to make 
clear the following financial statement, 
which shows the income and expenses of 
the Helicon Home Colony, upon a basis 
of the capacity of the present building— 
47 guests and 15 workers: 

Fixed Charges: 

Interest on mortgages.. 

Interest on company stock. 
Depreciation of equipment 
Repairs to building 
Taxes 
Insurance 

Coal 
~ Water, gas, sewer and telephone...... 


HousEHOLD EXPENSES. 


Food supplies for 62 persons.......... 
Salaries of workers 


Total 


INCOME. 
Rent of rooms at capacity. +e 
Board of 47 persons ($5 per week). ee 
Profit on private laundry......... 


ES iaecMin pis ingis.ae es keemabe leds did 

Margin 

Upon the above calculation, the livery 
and dairy departments have to pay only 
for the feed of the stock. At this rate, 
the dairy alone should show a profit of 
$1,000 per year. When the purchasing 
of supplies has been systematized, it is 
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believed that the hotel department will 
pay a considerable profit upon the esti- 
mated food cost. 

In connection with the above it is to be 
pointed out that the chief item in our ex- 
penses is that of rent. We shall never be 
able to prove all the advantages of co-op- 
erative housekeeping, for the reason that 
our location is so expensive. Had our 
land cost $300 an acre instead of $3,000 
(as would have been the case had we 
put up our own building), our expenses 
would have been about $1,800 less per 
year. As it is, it must be mentioned that, 
in the above calculation, the occupants of 
Helicon Hall are paying for all the land, 
while our plan includes separate cottages 
for those who wish them. By this means 
we shall make about six acres pay for 
themselves. Also we may raise the roof 
of our present building, doubling our 
present capacity and adding $2,500 a 
vear net to our income. 

All these things depend upon one 
thing — more colonists. We are going 
quietly ahead with our plans, feeling 
certain that the right people will find us 
in the end. In this we labor under one 
handicap, the seriousness of which it 
would be idle to pretend that we do not 
realize—I mean the united power of rid- 
icule of the press of this country. We 
are making a sincere and serious at- 
tempt to solve a problem, the urgency of 
which is admitted by every one; and, 
with s¢arcely a single exception, the 
newspapers never mention us except 
with gibés, . 

I will give you a picture, so that you 
may see for yourself just how you get 
your information about us, and judge 
whether or not the press is giving us a 
“square deal.” The committees have 
been meeting all summer; and in order 
to give those who may be interested a 
chance to discuss their work, a series of 
three meetings are held in a quiet little 
hall. There are present say thirty well- 
dressed and well-mannered people; and 
there strolls in a dissipated-looking youth 
with bad teeth and a cigaret in his hand. 
He is a reporter from the New York 

, he tells us (it is not a “yellow” 
journal). The subject under discussion 
is the difference between membership 
and stock corporations, and the dissi- 
pated-looking youth is bored. After ten 
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minutes he strolls out, and the next day 
his paper prints a column and a half 
about the meeting, in the course of 
which a fat German women is described 
as shrieking out that she must have 
sauerkraut, and somebody else as insist- 
ing on bringing a parrot into the col- 
ony. No-such people were present, no 
such words were spoken—from the first 
word to the last the account is’ a lie. 
Against this we have only one weapon 
—the facts. It is a beautiful place to 
live; and everybody is happy and full of 
good cheer; and it only costs+there is 
our strong point! We like to get fam- 
ilies aside and tell them what it costs. 
Here is a college professor, for instance 
—his wife and two children. He lived 
in a flat with one servant, who did ev- 
erything, and it cost him $130 a month 
and all the responsibility. Here in the 
colony it costs him $105 a month, and 
he plays billiards every evening as a sign 
of his emancipation. And here is a 
young editor of my acquaintance — he 
has a wife and four children and lives in 
a little cottage where his wife does all 
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the work. He thought that he could 
not come into the colony, because it fig- 
ured out $130 a month, and that was 
more than his salary. He had to have it 
pointed out to him that his wife was 
working sixteen hours a day, and that 
she might work ten hours a day in the 
colony and credit herself with $40 a 
month. And then—to give one instance 
more—there is myself—formerly the 
man with the muck- rake, and now an 
exeptionally competent hotel manager. 
I have a wife and a little boy, and I can 
live in the colony for $1,000 a year— 
but, alas! not with without responsibili- 
ties ! 

P. S.—Since the above was written 
the first meeting of the children’s de- 
partment has been held. The question 
proposed for discussion was: When a 
child wakes up early in the dormitory is 
it proper to wake the other children, or 
should the child lie still. After serious 
debate, Master David (aged five) re- 
marked: “All in favor please say 
‘Aye.’” Everybody said “Aye.” 


Heticon Hatt, ENcLewoop, N. J. 


- Mary 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDS8ERRY 


Wuat was the song, I wonder, that sung her Babe to sleep, 
What was her young heart saying as she sung: 

Did she hear the thorn a-growing, did she hear the winds a-blowing, 
Did she see a Cross where cloudy shadows clung? 


Was the low, sweet wordless crooning of her lips above his head 
But the fringes of that midnight angel-song: 

Her heart’s unconscious beating starry measures still repeating, 
Tho a world’s wild footfalls at her door-sill throng? 


Ah, ’twas but the mother-babble to the fire-song on her hearth, 
But the telling of his dimples and his grace: 

How the strange birth-beauty lingers, crumpled peta! of his fingers, 
Of his eyes, and rosy feet, and baby-face. 


Just the wordless song of women babbling sweets unwordable 
O’er a witless baby slumbered on her knee: 
Just the dew and purple splendor of the mother-passion tender, 
The song our mothers sung to you and me. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
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AutHor or “Furtuer America,” Etc. 


have ever seen a fur seal in life, 

and yet almost every one thinks 
that he has done so and that he is quite 
familiar with the appearance of the ani- 
mal. This popular delusion is due to 
confusion of the hair seal with the fur 
seal. Both are pinnipeds, and that is 
almost the only point they have in com- 
mon. In form, color and habit they dif- 
fer completely, and are not even allied 
by generic affinity. The hair seal is dis- 
tributed thruout the salt waters of the 
world. The distribution of the fur seal, 
on the other hand, is remarkably re- 
stricted. This is accounted for by the 
fact that it requires a combination of 
peculiar conditions in its breeding 
grounds such as may be found, to any 
extensive degree, only in the Antarctic 
region. The most essential of these 
requisite conditions are a low, flat beach, 
on which the female laden with young 
can “haul up” easily; a shingly, well 
drained surface for the rookeries; a cool 
temperature, with damp and foggy at- 
mosphere, and surrounding waters well 
stocked with fish. 

The west coast of Patagonia, Desola- 
tion Island, the Falklands, the Galapagos 
and the thousand and one uninhabited 
islets in the southern seas furnish ideal 


(have ever seca & few persons 


sites for seal rookeries, and time was. 


when tens of millions of these creatures 
frequented them. Fifty years of indis- 
criminate slaughter depleted what 
should have been an_ inexhaustible 
source of supply, so that today the num- 
ber of seals to be found in this region 
is insignificant and not worth the atten- 
tion of hunters. 

The only existent rookeries of any 
commercial consequence are those of the 
two small islands—Saint Paul and Saint 
George—composing the Pribilov group, 
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and, to a less degree, those of the Com- 
mander Islands, Bering and Copper. 
The future supply, then, of the most 
useful fur known to civilization, and that 
most in demand, practically depends 
upon the salvation of the rapidly dimin- 
ishing herds that have their birthplace 
within our territory. The Pribilovs are 
two volcanic rocks, about thirty miles 
apart, situated in the heart of Bering 
Sea. Saint Paul, the larger, is no more 
than thirty-two square miles in extent. 
During the breeding season the sun:sel- 
dom penetrates the dense mists that en- 
shroud the islets, which offer in other re- 
spects the conditions of soil and climate 
sought by the seals. 

At the time of Pribilov’s discovery, 
in 1786, the islands were uninhabited, 
and it is probable that the hardy stoor- 
man was the first human being to set 
foot upon their shores. The Russians 
introduced natives from Oonalashka 
and Atkha, and from these the present 
population of about 400 Aleuts is de- 
rived. The lives of these people are lit- 
erally bound up with those of the seals, 
from which they derive their food, cloth- 
ing, fuel and means of livelihood. The 
Government has wisely secured to them 
a monopoly of the seal industry on their 
islands, and the lessees could not improve 
upon the arrangement, for the Pribilov 
Aleuts are not only expert in the various 
processes of land sealing, but also docile, 
energetic and well behaved. On each 
island they have comfortable frame 
houses, a school and a church of the 
Greek Catholic faith. 

The actions of the seal seem to be 
regulated by a very high order of in- 
stinct, and its habits are well ordered 
and extremely stable. The winter 
months are spent by the full-grown 
males in the ocean off the coast of Van- 




















couver. The females and young males 
pass the season farther south in warmer 
waters. 

During the early days of May the 
sikatchie, or mature bulls, begin to arrive 
at the Pribilovs in anticipation of the 
breeding season. At this time, when 
covered with the large reserve of adi- 
pose tissue acquired in the feeding 
months, the average specimen will weigh 
five hundred pounds and measure from 
six to seven feet in length. The cow is 
about two feet shorter than this, and has 
hardly one-sixth the weight of the bull. 

For several weeks after their arrival 
the sikatchie engage in fierce and in- 
cessant fights among themselves for the 
choice of stations upon the rookery, 
proximity to the water determining the 
desirability of location. In these com- 
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the water, until the rookery becomes one 
mass of tens of thousands of seals, pre- 
senting to the inexperienced eye a picture 
of inextricable confusion. As a matter 
of fact, however, each family is segre- 
gated and any encroachment upon its 
privacy is forcibly resented by its head. 
He does not leave his post for an hour 
during the entire season, but remains for 
three months, neither eating nor drink- 
ing, but subsisting solely upon the super- 
fluous fat with which he was provided on 
his arrival. The females come and go 
freely and frequently. Almost every one 
of them gives birth to a single pup within 
a day or two after hauling up on the 
rookery, and at intervals makes excur- 
sions lasting several days into the sea for 
food. Each little one is dependent upon 
its own mother’s milk for life. The cow 

















VILLAGE OF ST. PAUL, CONTAINING THE TOTAL POPULATION (298) OF THE ISLAND. 


Killing ground occupies fore part of picture. 


bats many are killed or maimed so that 
they die. ; 

The females, having farther to come 
and being heavy with young, do not 
teach the islands until about a month 
after the bulls, who have by this time set- 
tled in undisputed possession of their re- 
spective stations. Around these males 
group the cows as they come up from 


Buildings along the right front are salt houses, storehouses, etc. 


seal will not nurse a stranger, and has the 
remarkable faculty of picking its off- 
spring out of a “pod” of pups that ap- 
pear to be as like as peas to the human 
eye. 

The most important element of seal life 
on the rookeries consists, however, of the 
holluschickie, or “bachelors,” for it is 
from their ranks that the entire supply 
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of skins is secured. The fur of the bull 
after the sixth year is of no commercial 
value. That of the female is valuable 
at all periods of its life, but for economic 
reasons the animal is spared where kill- 
ing is conducted under scientific regula- 
tion. 

The “bachelors” are male seals under 
six vears of age, previous to which they 
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which the Government at present limits 
them. 

The beginning of August marks the 
breaking up of the rookeries. The bulls 


commence to leave, most of them not to 
come out on land again until the follow- 
ing season, and by the middle of the 
month they have all deserted the stations 
they held without a moment’s absence 














SEAL FAMILY. - 
Bull in the midst of females and pups. 


do not attain the weight and development 
necessary to admit of their forcing and 
maintaining places for themselves among 
the sikatchie on the rookeries. To ven- 
ture within the area pre-empted by the 
breeding seals is certain death to a hol- 
luschickie, and they herd together at 
some, distance from the others. 

The bands of “bachelors” are driven 
by the Aleuts to the killing grounds in 
the neighborhood of the village. where 
those between the ages of one and four 
vears are dexterously clubbed and im- 
mediately stabbed to death. In this man- 
ner 100,000 skins were’ easily taken 
twenty years ago, but now the lessees of 
the islands get fewer than the 15,000 to 


since the first of May. The cows now 
pass longer periods in the water, coming 
to land only occasionally to look after 
their pups. Strange to say, these—now 


- six weeks or two months old—are but 


just commencing to learn to swim. 
Since birth they have played and quar- 
reled with one another like little dogs. 
receiving no encouragement from their 
mothers to do otherwise. Now the com- 
paratively deserted beach gives them 
ready access to the water and they make 
their first acquaintance with it apparent- 
ly by chance. Their initial efforts to 
swim—in which they have no assistance 
—are as awkward as those of a human 
child. Dropped into deep water at this 
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time, the seal pup will impotently flap his 
attenuated tail in the air for a few min- 
utes and drown. For several weeks the 
pup will continue his patient efforts to 
secure the full enjoyment of the amphib- 
ian life which is his birthright. As 
their power and agility increase they 
make excursions, scores of them together, 
farther and farther from land, until at 
length they depart at the end of Sep- 
tember with the females for the waters of 
the mid- Pacific. 

This brief description of the habits of 
the fur seal is necessary to an under- 
standing of the problem which has vexed 
our Government for many years and has 
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fewer mature bulls, and more available 
space, there is less fighting among them. 
It is probable, too, that holluschickie are 
admitted to family relationship at an 
earlier age—perhaps as early as five 
years. ; 

The fur seal is one of our great na- 
tional assets. Since the acquisition of 
Alaska, the Government has derived a 
revenue from the lease of the sealing 
privileges of the Pribilovs amounting to 
upward of $9,000,000, or more than 
$2,000,000 in excess of the purchase 
price of the entire territory. In the same 
period the trade in sealskins has added 
$50,000,000 to the value of our com- 














SEAL DRIVE. 
A herd of Holluschiekie being driven across the island to the killing ground. 


reached so acute a stage as to justify the 
suggestion by the President of so dras- 
tic a remedy as the deliberate destruction 


of the herd. The abnormal state of the 
Pribilov herd in recent years has pro- 
duced some modifications of the condi- 
tions described. For instance, the group- 
ing on the rookeries is more lax than 
formerly, and there being proportionally 


merce, while creating a large increment 
to our customs revenue on account of 
duties on manufactured skins imported 
from London. It is clearly of the high- 
est importance to us to save these animals 
from extinction as a commercial factor. 
But the matter is of almost equal conse- 
quence to England, which receives all the 
skins and enjoys a rich profit from the 
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ROOKERY ON ST. PAUL. 
One hundred thousand or more seals were within range of the camera. 


preparation of them for the market. 
Moreover, as there is no known substi- 
tute for this fur, which is in demand all 
over the world, the question of the 
preservation of the seals is of actual in- 
terest to all civilized peoples. 

When Alaska and its insular dependen- 
cies came into our hands there were 
probably 5,000,000 of these valuable pin- 
nipeds on the Pribilov Islands. There 
was no appreciable diminution in their 
number until after 1886, when pelagic 
sealing began to be extensively practiced. 
In 1891, however, they had decreased, 
according to the findings of American 
and Canadian commissioners, to 1,000,- 
000, and experts are unanimous in the 
opinion that, at the present day, fewer 
than 200,000 seals make the annual mi- 
gration to their ancient breeding grounds 
on our islands in the Bering Sea. This 
rapid and enormous shrinkage is due to 
the devastation wrought by pelagic seal- 
ers, and the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, in a report just rendered, states 
that the “herd without doubt suffered 
more severely from this cause during the 
past season than at any previous time in 
its history.” The regularity of the mi- 


grations of the seals, both as regards 
time and direction, greatly facilitates the 
operations of the hunters, who are never 
at a loss to find them. Sailing into the 
course of the herd, the vessels lie to and 
send out canoes, each manned by a 
rower and a gunner or spearman. No 
discrimination is exercised in killing, nor 
is any possible. Conditions are such that 
by far the majority—probably not less 
than 85 per cent. of all the seals taken— 
are necessarily females. In the upwar« 
migration to the breeding grounds the 
cows, being in an advanced state of preg- 
nancy, move slowly and require to come 
to the surface frequently to rest. Afte1 
the rookeries have been formed, the bulls. 
as we have seen, do not leave the land. 
and the holluschickie seldom go to any 
great distance. The nursing mother, on 
the other hand, journeys to the cod 
banks, from 80 to 200 miles away. So 
it happens that she affords much greater 
opportunities to the sealer than do. the 
other classes of her species. Since the 
period of gestation with a seal is twelve 
months, it is practically impossible to 
kill a female without destroying at least 
two lives, and after the 1st of July, three 
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are almost invariably involved in the 
destruction, for the unweaned pup, 
robbed of its mother, will most assuredly 
die. So tens of thousands of them every 
year, after bleating piteously for days, 
give up their lives. 

It is agreed on all hands that only a 
small percentage of seals killed are se- 
cured. Some authorities put the propor- 
tion at one in ten, and it is certain that 
one in five is an overestimate, so that if 
the number of skins taken by the pelagic 
sealers is multiplied by fifteen, we shall 
probably have a fair statement of the 
number of animals killed in order to pro- 
cure them. 

A treasury agent of extended experi- 
ence, testifying on this subject, said: 

“The logs of maurauding schooners have 
fallen into my hands and they have convinced 
me that they do not secure more than one seal 
out of every ten that they mortally wound and 


kill, for this reason, that the seals sink very 
quickly in the water. Allowing one out of ten 
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there would be 300,000 that they kill in getting 

skins. Of these killed 200,000 would be 
females, having 200,000 pups on shore. These 
pups would die by reason of the death of their 
mothers, which, added to the 300,000, makes 
half a million destroyed.” 


And this takes no account of the fact 
that practically all the females killed 
would be pregnant. No less significant 
is the following extract from the log of 
the schooner “Angel Dolly,” Captain Al- 
fred N. Tulles: 


“July 17—Out boats at 10:30 a. m. The 
seals are around the vessel in hundreds. The 
boats would not go any distance from the ves- 
sel. Had they gone away they would have 
caught 200 or 300 seals. They were afraid of 
the fog, yet I told them that it would clear up, 
which it did at 3:30 p. m. and continued so 
the rest of the day. They- are the hardest set 
of hunters that ever were in Bering Sea, who 
caught twenty seals and used 250 rounds of 
ammunition. They get one out of every ten 
they fire at. Well, I will never be caught with 
such a crowd again. The head hunter fired 100 
shells and got six seals. The vessel is lying 
between the islands of St. Paul and St. 














KILLING GROUND. 


Aleuts ready to skin seals. 


Women waiting to carry away meat. 
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George. Just as soon as the fog clears off the 
land I will have to move, as I might have the 
cutter after me. I came here to get a load 
of seals, and by God, if I had any men with me 
| would get them, too.” 

“July 21—Out boats at 6 730 a. m., coming 
back to the vessel at 9 p. m. One boat re- 
turned at 7 p. m. This was the head hunter. 
He is always last out and first back. Caught 
thirty seals. From the amount of 
growling among the boat pullers I conclude 
that they fired at and missed nearly 200 seals. 
They had 100 shells each wher they left the 
ship, and when they came back all were empty, 
so they did some tall firing.” 

“July 26—There are thousands of seals 
around the vessel. I shot and killed seven 
from the vessel, but only got one, through the 
tardiness of the hunters.” . 


The log closes two days ‘later, when 
the captain was killed and his vessel 
seized by the revenue patrol. 

The greatest damage is unquestionably 
done in Bering Sea and at the passes of 
the Aleutian chain. The absolute clos- 
ing of Bering Sea to pelagic sealers dur- 
ing the breeding season would be a suffi- 
ciently effective measure to restore the 
herd and maintain it in its old time am- 
plitude. Our efforts to secure for this 
body of water the status of a mare 
clausum were totally defeated by the 
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Paris tribunal of 1893. That body ef- 
fected some alleviative measures which 
have proved to be quite inadequate, and 
are applicable only to citizens of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

At present the pelagic sealers are com- 
posed about equally of vessels of Cana- 
dian and Japanese register. The Jap- 
anese are the boldest and least scrupu- 
lous of all seal hunters. They are not 
amenable to the prohibition against seal- 
ing by British and American vessels 
within sixty miles of the islands, and 
their operations are only restricted by 
the three-mile zone of international 
recognition. This, however, they have 
invaded on more than one occasion, and 
in August of the present year a boatload 
of Japanese raided a rookery on Saint 
Paul and slaughtered a number of fe- 
male seals with indescribable barbarity. 

It is clear that the settlement of this 
difficulty is susceptible of but one of two 
remedies. We must effect a satisfactory 
agreement with Great Britain, Japan and 
Russia for the protection of the seals, or 
resort to the most humane and politic 
alternative—the destruction of the herd. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Reclamation of Swamp Lands 
BY HENRY C. HANSBROUGH 


[It is well known that Henry C. Hansbrough, United States Senator from North 
Dakota, and those associated with him exerted great influence in support of the national 


irrigation policy recently adopted. 


Much weight should be given, therefore, to his predic- 


tion that a law will be enacted to provide for the drainage and reclamation of swamp lands 


by Federal authority and aid.—Eprror.] 


irrigation 


HE friends of national 

i have every reason to feel encour- 
aged with the work that has thus 

far been done under the irrigation law of 


June 17th, 1902. The dire predictions 
made by the opponents of national irri- 
gation, to wit: that it would result in 
largely increasing the products of the 
farm and thus tend to reduce their value, 
and that the legislative friends of national 
irrigation would at once seek to go into 
the public treasury for money with which 
to carry on reclamation work thruout the 
country, have thus far not been realized. 


It is true, however, that under the na- 
tional irrigation law, which appropriates 
the proceeds from the sales of public 
lands for irrigation purposes, there is 
such a field of operation that eventually 
application will be made to Congress for 
direct appropriations, but before this hap- 
pens the success of national irrigation 
will have impressed itself upon the coun- 
try so forcibly that I have no doubt the 
Congress of the United States will yield 
willingly to any reasonable request for 
cash appropriations. 

Tt should be understood in this connec- 
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tion that the moneys which are used intion would be a very valuable assistance - 


reclamation work, whether they come 
from the sales of public lands or here- 
after directly from the treasury, are to 
be returned to the Government. It is a 
mere loan of the Government’s credit 
without interest. 

Quite all of the moneys arising from 
the sales of public lands during the past 
five years have been apportioned to the 
different irrigation projects now in prog- 
ress. I assume that no additional proj- 
ects of consequence are to be under- 
taken in addition to those already decided 
upon, until some of the existing projects 
are developed to such an extent as to 
show beneficial results. Those who have 
had to do with the legislative features of 
national irrigation are hopeful that there 
will be no disappointment in regard to 
returns under developing projects. 

The law is very clear in regard to the 
authority of the Government to recoup 
itself on ail expenditures, and it is the 
firm determination of those who framed 
the law that there shall be no disappoint- 
ments in this regard. Undoubtedly there 
will be some failures on the part of land- 


holders under the irrigation law to make 
prompt payment, and while, if the neces- 
sity should arise, Congress may conclude 
to legislate so as to afford relief, such re- 
lief would be only temporary. The land 
itself and not the individual landholder 
is the Government’s security for the col- 


lection of the instalment payments. The 
framers of the law foresaw these exigen- 
cies and in the law itself provided against 
them. 

When the waters that are now avail- 
able for irrigation purposes are fully ap- 
propriated, the reclamation service will 
then bestir itself to seek new sources of 
moisture for the arid lands, and it is be- 
lieved that the time is not far distant 
when some great artesian basins will be 
tapped and utilized for that purpose: It 
has been demonstrated that the pumping 
of waters from our great rivers to be 
used for the irrigation of adjacent table 
lands is feasible, and the reclamation ser- 
vice is now engaged in work upon three 
small pumping projects along the Mis- 
souri River in North Dakota. There is 
scarcely an end to the water in this 
stream, and while the country thru which 
it passes in North Dakota is not strictly 
arid, yet there are seasons when irriga- 


in the production of crops, and with the 
endless quantities of coal along the banks 
of the Missouri River, the question of 
fuel with which to raise the waters is al- 
ready solved. 

It is the habit of the American people 
to move rapidly from one enterprise to 
another, and therefore it is not strange 
that we find many people advocating the 
drainage of overflowed and swamp lands 
in many of the States thru national as- 
sistance. Already numerous bills have 
been introduced in Congress with this 
end in view. It is estimated that there 
are in the United States about eighty 
millions of acres of swamp and over- 
flowed lands. The drainage of these 
lands has thus far progressed slowly be- 
cause of the apparent inability of the sev- 
eral States to do the work successfully. 
It is unfortunately true that in some of 
the States where there are swamp and 
overflowed lands local laws are inade- 
quate. I have in my mind one State where 
there are a million acres of very valuable 
land under water. Under the law of that 
State, drainage boards are organized in 
the several counties, and these boards ap- 
pear to be greatly impeded in their work 
by reason of the fact that the question of 
drainage invariably becomes a sort of 
local political issue with one faction of 
the people in favor of drainage, another 
faction opposed to drainage, and still an- 
other faction hostile toward the drainage 
board. Wherever these local feuds are 
engendered, the courts are resorted to, 
and inthe end little progress is made. It 
must be apparent to everybody that, not- 
withstanding the constitutional objections 
of some of the strict constructionists in 
Congress, there is great necessity for 
turning drainage work over to the steady 
hand of the Federal Government, allow- 
ing the people interested under local laws 
to assess the benefits and thus provide the 
money to be repaid to the Government 
under the instalment plan the same as 
under the reclamation law. In other 
words, the Federal Government can loan 
its credit, without interest charges, and 
proceed to drain the lands under a broad 
and comprehensive system which will ac- 
complish results in the shortest possible 
time. 

It is contended by some that, as these 
lands in many instances are in private 
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ownership, it is not competent for the 
Government to engage in work of this 
kind. The answer to this contention is 
that, under the irrigation law, much of 
the land to be irrigated is in private 
ownership. The further suggestion may 
be offered that what the people want is 
action. They want these lands drained 
without delay and they are willing to pay 
their pro rata share of the cost, not that 
they are unable to pay for the work out- 
right, but that they need that steady and 
certain hand to which I have already re- 
ferred, and they do not want any lawsuits 
or local feuds to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. 

It is an encouraging fact that many 
Democrats, who have peculiar scruples 
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in regard to constitutional powers, but 
who, at the same time, have vast areas of 
swamp and overflowed lands in their 
States, are in favor of a national drain- 
age law, and I have no doubt that such a 
law will be enacted and become quite as 
popular as is the irrigation law, under 
which so much is now being done to add 
to the resources of the country. 

There can be no question about the fu- 
ture of irrigation in the arid West, and 
there will be no question about the future 
of national drainage, if the Government 
concludes to enter upon it. Both will 
add wonderfully to the wealth of the na- 
tion and make many new homes for our 
increasing population. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


To Heaven by Private Car 


BY BOLTON HALL 


AutHor oF “THincs as THey Are,” 


66 B's Saint Peter,” protested the 


Beneficient Millionaire, “I got 
my money in accordance with 
the law.” 

“Yes,” said Saint Peter, “You’ve had 
the credit of that already, haven’t you? 
What good have you done for the love of 
Man?” 

“Why,” said the Millionaire, “my 
lonations to the charities—you have the 
subscription lists—my endowed Chair of 
Political Economy, the Dives Hospital, 
the Dives Library—are these not—?” 

“T said for the love of Man,” said Saint 
Peter. 

“Well, then, if you say solely for the 
love of man—why, oh, yes. A widow 
came to me once in great distress. Her 


son was her sole support; he was about - 


to lose his place for lack of a pair of 
shoes. I got her the shoes.” 

Saint Peter pushed a button and an 
imp of Satan answered. “Where is the 
boy—Oh, you’re the one. This lad,” 
said the Saint to the Millionaire, “went 
to the devil because he did not get that 
place as errand boy. You may have done 
that for love—but you see you only 
helped one at the expense of the 
other.” 


The Millionaire frowned. “I gave 


Etc. 


$100 to my wife for her Flower Guild 
work” he said. 

Saint Peter turned over his book. 
“Your wife has the credit for that,” he 
said. 

“I paid for free ice once,” said the 
Millionaire, “and said nothing at all 
about it.” 

Saint Peter looked at the book again, 
“That was part of the money you got, by 
the water works franchise, from the peo- 
ple you gave the ice to, was it not?” he 
said. 

“But the hospitals,” pleadud the Mil- 
lionaire, “and the subscriptions—truly I 
gave them partly out of kindness. Then 
the Employment Society that I organ- 
ized.” 

“Employment Society,” said Saint 
Peter, “now that’s something practical. 
Did you give the people employment ?” 

“Well-eh-no,” said the Millionaire; 
“but we found them places.” 

“Oh,” said Saint Peter, “then you only 
found them somebody else’s places—any- 
thing else ?” 

“Well-n-o,” said the Millionaire. 

“Then you can go to join your 
friends.” Saint Peter opened the gate— 
the same gate that you would have 
opened. 

New Yor«x City. 





The Shout for Big Ships 


BY PARK 


[Last week we printed an article by Mr. 
concludes the discussion.—Ep1rTor. ] 


N connection with the present precip- 
| itate demand for big ships for the 
Navy, with the consequent prema- 
ture antiquation of the existing fleet, it 
may be of interest to note something of 
the conditions prevailing in the Navy as 
it actually is. Upon the facts adduced 
conclusions may perhaps be drawn as to 
whether the headlong building of big 
ships is really the first and most neces- 
sary thing to do in order to increase our 
naval strength. 

As it has become somewhat a fashion 
lately to meet criticisms leveled at any 
branch of the national public service with 
more or less vociferous shouts of “muck- 
raking,” it seems desirable at the outset 


to say: First, that no evidence exists, so 
far as the writer knows and firmly be- 
lieves, Of any graft whatever in connec- 
tion with the Navy; and second, that the 


statements hereinafter made as to the 
present situation are (with one exception 
and that noted) all taken from the recent 
reports of the Secretary of the Navy and 
the bureau chiefs, and from the printed 
“hearing” of the latter before the Naval 
Committee of the House. For the sake 
of brevity, details are largely omitted, 
and the subjects have been grouped un- 
der their respective headings. 

I. ADMINISTRATION: (a) The Navy 
has no general staff.—No military ad- 
ministrative authority under the Secre- 
tary to initiate and direct the policy of 
the department, to co-ordinate the work 
of the supply bureaus and to ensure ef- 
fective preparations of the fleet for war. 
“Unless we are to suffer defeat in its 
early stages,” it is officially insisted, the 
conduct of a serious war will require 
such an establishment; also that we 
should not “wait for the disasters of 
actual war to provide it.” 

(b) The Navy has not practiced and 
is not practicmg battle tactics—‘‘Prac- 
tice and skill,” says the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, “in maneuvering the battle fleet to 
an advantageous position are essential if 
the ability of gun-pointers to hit the tar- 
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Benjamin under the above title. This week he 


get is to be utilized to the utmost. . . . 
The paramount importance of battle tac- 
tics demands any sacrifice to secure and 
maintain sixteen battleships in the At- 
lantic fleet,” in order that the higher offi- 
cers “may acquire facility in the exer- 
cise of a large fleet and in maneuvering 
one homogeneous squadron against an- 
other” ; but “the captains and flag officers 
have not yet had that practice and oppor- 
tunity to acquire skill in handling a large 
number of vessels.” (My italics.) 

(c) The Navy has no Reserve of 
trained men to join the colors at once at 
the outbreak of war.—Every other for- 
eign country having a first class navy 
has such a reserve. There is, of course, 
the Naval Militia of the several States, 
but as to this organization, says the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, “so long as it is 
organized upon its present basis there 
seems to be no hope that it can ade- 
quately fulfill the duties of a reserve.” 

(d) The Navy is sustaining severe 
losses in its trained men.—It ‘is of very 
little avail to educate men to high skill 
as marksmen if we are quickly to lose 
them, thru the expiration of enlistment 
terms and refusal to re-enlist. Lieut. 
Ridley McLean, U. S. N., a competent 
authority on the subject, announces, in 
the Journal of the Naval Institute, that 
in the year 1905-6 we lost from nine 
battleships noted no less. than forty- 
seven per cent. of the trained pointers of 
the 12 or 13 inch guns; fifty per cent. of 
the trained pointers of the 8-inch guns, 
and forty-one per cent. of the trained 
pointers of the 4, 5 and 6 inch guns. 
This is certainly a startling showing, and 
Lieutenant McLean grimly adds: “These 
men are probably gone for good, and 
the training expended on them during 
the last few years was lost just as the 
ships were ready to utilize their skill in 
battle practice.” What it costs to edu- 
cate gun-pointers thus fruitlessly may be 
judged from the amount demanded for 
the coming fiscal vear for target practice, 
namely, $1,651,058. 
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(e) The rate of desertion in the Navy 
is high.—The number of deserters last 
year. was nearly one-third as great as the 
whole number of the new men enlisted 
in that period. The number of enlisted 
men in the service is about 32,500, or 
some 4,800 below the authorized total. 
Of these, 3,998 deserted, or about 12 per 
cent. We captured and convicted of this 
crime only 257. About one-third of the 
deserters ran away from the. battleships 
and armored cruisers in active service, 
one-third from the receiving vessels at 
the navy yards, and one-third from the 
smaller ships, thus showing a catholicity 
of objection to all types in the fleet. In 
the Marine Corps the desertions ranged 
from 13 to 14 per cent. 

II. Guns anD AMMUNITION: (a) The 
Navy has no adequate reserve of guns.— 
Last year the Navy Department’s esti- 
mate for this purpose was $1,500,000, 
which was reduced by Congress to 
$750,000. The amount asked for the 
coming year is $1,396,000 to secure a 
reserve amounting to only one-fourth of 
the guns of the present and prospective 
fleet, up to and including the “Idaho.”’ 


The Chief of the Ordnance Bureau says 
“this appropriation is considered abso- 
lutely necessary for the efficiency of the 


Navy.” Afterward we are told re- 
serve guns will be estimated as a 
part of the armament of every ves- 
sel, the allowance for reserve being 
25 per cent. Is not this a some- 
what belated precaution in view of the 
admissions by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance that “trouble is still caused by 
the rapid wear or erosion of the bores of 
high powered large caliber guns which 
will shortly have to be withdrawn for re- 
lining’? Bear in mind that, excluding 
small guns for torpedo defense, the big 
ships are to have nothing but the high- 
power largest caliber guns. There has 
always been a dense silence as to the life- 
time of these high powered navy guns. 
Several of them in the past have de- 
stroyed themselves and one blew its muz- 
zle off at Indian Head in February of last 
year, causing the powder charges of all 
of its type to be promptly reduced, with 
corresponding loss of armor piercing 
power. Some tests by the Army people 
of one of their 12-inch guns made recent- 
ly, fix its lifetime at but sixty rounds, or, 
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at battle-firing rate, about one hour and 
a half. Estimating two hours as the time 
a fleet would take to run by harbor forti- 
fications the conclusion is that “a new 12- 
inch gun would not last thru such an en- 
gagement.” The probable self-destroy- 
ing capacity of high-powered naval guns 
at their present rate of fire (two shots a 
minute for 12-inch and four shots a min- 
ute for 6-inch, with a near likélihood of 
this being increased) seems sufficiently 
great to make a 25 per cent. reserve— 
even if we had it—look small. 

(b) The Navy has nothing approach- 
ing on adequate reserve of ammunition. 
—A modern battleship at her maximum 
rate of fire will exhaust the magazine 
supply of her main battery in half an 
hour, and her secondary battery supply 
will not last much longer. The Navy De- 
partment says it is imperative that at the 
earliest practicable date there be acquired 
a supply sufficient to refill the main bat- 
tery magazines of the fleet twice and the 
secondary battle magazines once. The 
expenditures involved are stated to be so 
great that a sufficient reserve to fill the 
magazines of the fleet once is all that can 
now be attempted and this one reserve is 
to cost $9,126,526, of which $2,000,000 
was appropriated last year. On the other 
hand our facilities for getting ammuni- 
tion appear to be so small that it is offi- 
cially announced that at the present rate 
of accumulation the reserve needed to fill 
the fleet’s magazines but once will not be 
completed until I9ro. 

That is not all. The ships, it seems, 
cannot carry sufficient ammunition even 
if we had it. “In the design of vessels of 
the battle fleet, the space and weight as- 
signed to ammunition has been so re- 
stricted that the ammunition on board, 
under certain conditions of battle, would 
be expended in something less than an 
hour.” So says the Chief of the Ord- 
nance Bureau. 

And that is not all. We have no way 
of getting ammunition to the fleet except 
by the colliers or like vessels “rarely 
available when needed” and which “can- 
not carry ammunition in any sufficient 
quantity.” Under existing conditions 
the Ordnance Bureau Chief announces 
that he “would be unable to deliver the 
ammunition at the place needed, that is 
to the fleet, wherever it may be.” 
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(c) The Navy has not enough torpe- 
does to supply even the existing boats, let 
alone any reserve of them.—The Chief of 
Ordnance announces that we are so short 
of torpedoes that we lack supply for ten 
destroyers and for six of the large tor- 
pedo boats... He says, after pointing out 
the foregoing : 

“When I consider the possible consequences 
[ cannot describe our condition in regard to 
torpedoes as anything but deplorable. It is an 
absolute necessity, if we are to be prepared for 
war, to get torpedoes, for if our torpedo boats 
can make only one attack (and all of them 
cannot do that now) they will become useless 
as fighting machines soon after the opening of 
war.” 


Also that 
“There exists no reserve of torpedoes, a situa- 
tion which as long as it lasts means that the 
torpedo flect is not prepared for war.” 

We have no Government torpedo fac- 
tory, as have Great Britain, France, 
Japan and Russia. Germany .has what 


is practically one, while the Whitehead . 


Company, in Austria and England, is 
making and selling to the great Powers 
about r,000 torpedoes a year. Our only 
source is one company, turning out tor- 
pedoes “not altogether satisfactorily,” as 
a by-product, with a capacity of but 100 
per year. No wonder Admiral Mason 
calls our situation “fraught with dan- 
ger.” Torpedoes cost now about $5,000 
each. We are told that we need 200 
yearly and all the facilities for building 
them. 

(d) The Navy has no _ offensive 
mines such as used by the Japanese at 
Port Arthur, and no large supply of de- 
fensive mines for advanced bases.—Our 
battleships and cruisers now carry thir- 
teen mines each, merely for self-protec- 
tion, putting them out when forced to 
anchor in the vicinity of an enemy, in or- 
der to coal or make repairs. It is offi- 
cially estimated that we need 2,500 mines 
for use in war, to be accumulated in five 
years at the rate of 500 per year. 

(e) The Navy has not installed any 
efficient system of fire-control for its 
guns, and the ships are accordingly un- 
fit for battle—The present system suits 
the slow rate of fire used a few years 
ago. Since then we have improved guns, 
ete., until each gun can fire rapidly and 
accurately ; but the Ordnance Chief an- 
nounces that the batteries as a whole are 
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inefficient, because we cannot transmit 
rapidly to the guns the information abso- 
lutely necessary to insure accuracy; that 
the system is not sufficient to permit of 
control of rapid fire, and that “the ships 
will not be ready for action until an im- 
proved system is installed.” 

(i) The Navy has no up-to-date rifles 
or machine guns of rifle caliber, and 
conditions are getting steadily worse. 
Imagine buying last year 4,000 rifles for 
the Navy of a type which the Army has 
abandoned ! 

III. Repairs, Erc. (a) The Naval 
Drydocks are altogether insufficient.— 
Battleships require constant overhauling 
and renewing. So rapid is naval prog- 
ress that the Chief Naval Constructor 
estimates that to bring a steel ship. up 
to date after four or five years’ service, 
in addition to the cost of overhauling 
and repairs, necessitates an expenditure 
of from 15 to 30 per cent. of her original 
cost. To refit ships, and especially to 
clean their bottoms, drydocks are indis- 
pensable. The basis of the whole Big 
Ship argument is the increased speed of 
the big ships. But how greatly speed 
may be cut down by marine growths on 
the ship the fate of both Cervera’s and 
Rodjesvensky’s squadrons abundantly 
testifies. Battleships draw about 27 feet 
of water. We have now only five grav- 
ing docks capable of receiving ships 
drawing 27 feet and over. Five are 
building and not yet finished. The Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks says 
that “additional docking facilities are 
greatly needed and would vastly increase 
the efficiency of the service,” and it is 
pointed out, by way of contrast, that some 
navy yards in foreign countries have a 
dozen drydocks, and that England has 
one yard with nearly twenty docks capa- 
ble of cleaning a whole fleet in a few 
days. It is rather significant that he asks 
for a floating steel dock capable of tak- 
ing up an injured vessel drawing 37 feet 
of water, which draft cannot now be 
accommodated by any dry dock in the 
United States, and that this dock “would 
be capable of lifting a ship of 20,000 
tons,” the size of our now violently advo- 
cated big ships. 

The foregoing will, perhaps, suffice 
even without going into the absence of 
coal-reserve (we are buying “little more 
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than necessary for use to keep the fleet 
going”) or the lamentable insufficiency 
of submarines, of which, built and build- 
ing, France has 89 and Great Britain 48 
to our 12, to warrant the question, Is this 
preparedness of the fleet we have? Re- 
membering that we have thirty-eight mil- 
lions yet to pay for that fleet, let us sum 
up this remarkable unbosoming of the 
highest officials of the Navy Department ; 
no proper military administrative system, 
with consequent defeat in war openly pre- 
dicted; no captains or flag officers who 
have handled or ever had opportunity to 
handle war vesels in battle tactics; no re- 
serve on which to draw for trained men; 
more than a million and a half a year 
spent for target practice only to see the 
very individuals made expert marksmen 
by that very practice walk out of the ser- 
vice in disheartening numbers; a high 
rate of desertion; not even a 25 per 
cent. reserve of guns over and above 
those afloat, and the latter of. doubt- 
ful lifetime; an ammunition reserve, 
not enough to refill the fleet’s maga- 
zines once, and yet such a vastly in- 
creased rate of firing that a battleship 
can get rid of all the ammunition it 
has in half an hour; magazines that 
do not hold a sufficient supply even if 
we had it; no way of getting the neces- 
sary supply to the fleet if absent from the 
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Navy Yards; so “deplorable” a-condition 
with regard to torpedoes that sixteen 
large torpedo boats might be useless and 
all the rest have to scuttle back to port 
after making but one attack; none of the 
submarine naval mines which proved so 
fearfully efficacious in the Russo-Japan- 
ese war; an antiquated system of fire- 
control rendering the ships not ready for 
action; no up-to-date rifles for landing 
parties and the like, but instead aban- 
doned army small arms; and no suffi- 
ciency of naval dry docks, the most neces- 
sary of all means for keeping up the 
speed—the all important speed we are 
told—of the ships. — 

More extraordinary still, altho the 
great naval powers elsewhere have pro- 
vided most of these things, and altho 
their immense importance as affecting 
our naval efficiency cannot be disputed. 
no one is demanding that-we should exer- 
cise any notable precipitation in obtain- 
ing them. Unquestionably we shall get 
them all in time, but the bureau chiefs, de- 
spite their emphatic words, seldom insist 
that we shall do other than string out 
their acquisition over periods of years. 
Nor do they waste over-much eloquence 
in telling us that other nations have or 
insist upon the force majeure which 
compels us to get the same instantly. 
That only applies it seems to “Big Ships.” 


New Yor« Cirv. 


The Mouth of the Lord 


BY AMOS R. WELLS 
“The mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.”—ZIsaiah. 


Gop’s mouth, it is a wondrous thing, 
As all good folk may see; 

It tells the robin what to sing, 
And guides the searching bee. 


Where morning-glories first unclose 
It greets them with a kiss, 

It breathes a blush upon the rose, 
A balm on clematis. 


It thunders to the mountain peaks, 
It shouts above the gale, 

It prattles to the sunny creeks, 
And whispers to the sail. 


It prompts the lover’s timid tongue 
With dear and winsome art, 

It smiles the happiest among 
Men of a simple heart. 


Why, think! what gropings of the mind, 
What horror would befall, 

Were God a Boundless Undefined, 
With not a mouth at all! 


Boston, Mass. 
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‘“‘The Virtuous Jean-Jacques” 


Tuts is the period of the restoration 
of tarnished historical reputations. The 
latest celebrity to be rehabilitated is Jean 
Jacques Rousseau,* whose memory cer- 
tainly stood in need of the service, so far 
as his personal character is concerned. 
The reputation of the great Genevese has 
certainly undergone strange vicissitudes. 
Lauded to the skies by his contempo- 
raries, not only as a philosopher and 
thinker, but as a man; remembered with 
enthusiasm by the generation which fol- 
lowed—that of the Revolution—Mirabeau 
declaring that he was “a man who spoke 
as he thought, wrote as he spoke, lived 
as he wrote and died as he had lived,” 
Rousseau did not become the “great 
thinker and moral crétin” with whom we 
are familiar until after his death. The 
attacks made upon his character during 
his lifetime were generally discredited ; 
it was not until the publication of the so- 
called “Memoires” of Mme. d’Epinay that 
they were accepted as true. Since then 
they have been allowed to stand uncon- 
tradicted, nay, unquestioned by all his 
biographers—by Saint-Marc Girardin in 
France and John Morley in England. 
Ste.-Beuve gave this view of Rousseau’s 
character the weighty stamp of his au- 
thority in the “Causeries’—in short, 
whatever the greatness of the thinker 
and writer, the man had been weighed 
and found wanting. He stood adjudged 
a monster of immorality, blackest ingrat- 
itude, venomous enmities; a sufferer, 
also, from the persecution delusion. 

Miss Macdonald, whose two sizable 
volumes will be a delight to the student 
of the documentary method, whatever 
may be the measure of his interest in 
their subject, would have us accept as 
true the earlier high opinion of Rousseau 
the man expressed by such eminent wit- 
nesses as Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
Mirabeau, Grétry, Mme. de Stael, Kant 
and Schiller. Her argument in favor of 
their view is based upon a fresh exam- 
ination of the very documents on which 


_* Jean Jacques Rousseau: ‘A New Criticism. By 
Frederika Macdonald. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
“ons. Two vols. $6.50. 


is founded the later adverse judgment. 
The accepted authority underlying all 
the biographies of Rousseau is the semi- 
fictional work of Mme. d’Epinay, her so- 
called “Mémoires,” or, rather, the edition 
of it brought out in France in 1818. It 
corresponded, in its view of Rousseau, 
with the “Correspondence Littéraire” of 
the German Frederic Melchior Grimm, 
which first saw the light of day in 1812, 
and with much of what Diderot had said 
in his “Tablettes.” Miss Macdonald 
singles out Rousseau’s English biog- 
rapher, Mr. Morley, for censure, accus- 
ing him, and thru him his French col- 
leagues, of accepting the published ver- 
sion of the “Mémoires” without ques- 
tioning its accuracy or seeking to estab- 
lish it by an examination of the original 
MS. Each new writer on the subject, 
she says, simply relied upon the thoro- 
ness of the work of his predecessors, and 
produced his own character study of 
Rousseau by ratiocination instead of by 
research. His reputation was chose 
jugée. 

Miss Macdonald, whose doubts of the 
correctness of the current view of Rous- 
seau were first aroused in the course of 
her researches for an_ earlier work, 
“Studies in the France of Voltaire and 
Rousseau,” made a pilgrimage to the 
Parisian library where Madame 
d’Epinay’s MS. is kept, and began to 
make discoveries, the least important of 
which was perhaps the fact that the pub- 
lished version takes indefensible liberties 
with the original, and suppresses the lat- 
ter part of it, which is preserved in an- 
other library in Paris. Far more to her 
purposes were the changes made in the 
original draft of the story by the author 
herself, from notes partly in her own 
and partly in other handwritings, to- 
gether with alterations in still another 
hand, the result being a total reversion 
of its pen-picture of Rousseau. The 
conclusion reached by her is that a con- 
spiracy existed to blacken the mem- 
ory of Rousseau with posterity, a 
conspiracy whose passive instrument 
was Madame d’Epinay, but whose 
active spirits were Diderot and _ that 
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picturesque purveyor of secret in- 
formation and scandal to the crowned 
heads of Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Grimm. The motive of this plot, 
according to Miss Macdonald, was 
wounded vanity on the part of Diderot, 
who himself aspired to be called “the 
virtuous,” jealousy on that of Grimm, 
who succeeded Rousseau in the good 
graces of Madame d’Epinay. From this 
point of view the strongest argument 
against the reliability of the “Mémoires” 
becomes its very correspondence with 
the charges made by Grimm in his 
“Correspondence Littéraire,” and by 
Diderot in his equally secret “Tablettes,” 
for Miss Macdonald offers, as_ her 
crowning proof, among her many fac- 
similes, reproductions of notes and alter- 
ations in the known handwritings of 
Diderot and Grimm. These two wor- 
thies thus craftily prepared, according 
to her, for the delusion of posterity, 
three apparently independent sources of 
information whence to draw the portrait 
of the moral monster with which we are 
familiar. At Madame d’Epinay’s death 
the MS. passed into the possession of 
Grimm, whose secretary, the author 
holds, made the alterations, probably 
from dictation, in the fourth handwrit- 
ing referred to above. The outbreak of 
the Revolution aided the plot by delay- 
ing the publication of the “Mémoires” 
until after all personal friends and 
champions of Rousseau had died. 

The case, as here presented, bears the 
stamp of a literary fraud of rare au- 
dacity and malignity. Only the main 
outline of its scope is given in this re- 
view. Miss Macdonald presents it ably, 
solidly based on documentary proof; 
much of its testimony appears to be un- 
impeachable evidence, but yet one can- 
not help doubting if it lies in human na- 
ture to withhold revenge until after an 
enemy’s death. However, here we en- 
ter the domain of psychology and stray 
from that of documentary research, 
upon which Miss Macdonald insists. 
Her work only opens up a question that 
may well’ be taken up with zeal and 
energy in France. Mr. Morley can cer- 
tainly not afford to let it pass unno- 
ticed. So far as the impression made 
by the book upon the present reviewer is 
concerned, the future of the reputation 
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of “the virtuous Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau” lies still on the knees of the gods 


re 
Japan: In Light and Shadow 


THE President of Newberry College 
enjoyed living several years in South- 
western Japan, where, as a teacher, he 
came to know fairly well the working of 
the mind of the rising generation. He 
discusses Japanese morality in five es- 
says, showing how these people of “pow- 
erfully individualistic temperament, im- 
petuous, restive, headlong—Tartar to the 
very bone,” have been trained under the 
great teachers Buddha and Confucius, 
and the resultant. Accepting the culture 
that was offered to them in former ages, 
they now leap eagerly, and, as it were, 
by instinct, toward the floodgates of the 
liberating West. Yet it is evident from 
Dr. Scherer’s pages that they have 
somewhat of the fine art of the wise 
householder, who knew how to bring 
forth from the old as well as to receive 
the good. He instances the action and 
the example of the Forty-seven Ronins, 
who, under the guise of indifference, 
nursed alike the virtue of loyalty and the 
duty of revenge. Then, in the nick of 
time, they struck the blow, delivered 
themselves up to the magistrates, opening 
their bowels to quick death, and their 
names entered the portals of undying 
fame. In “A Japanese Crucifixion,” Dr. 


. Scherer, picturing anew the sacrifice of 


Sogoro on the cross, who died not for 
himself, but for others, draws the implied 
lesson of this vicarious offering. Bushi- 
do, or The Warrior’s Code, is also ana- 
lyzed. But while Dr. Nitobe, its great 
exponent, lays emphasis on the beauties, 
Dr. Scherer shows its awful defects, its 
hideousness and its brutality. On the 
whole Dr. Scherer is reasonable and judi- 
cial. He points out the radical defects in 
systems which heretofore have been ac- 
cepted as formulating the approved rules 
of life. Lying, licentiousness, implacable 
private vengeance, the low estate of 
woman, have sprung from man’s flaming 
desire to exemplify loyalty—often at the 
sacrifice of wife, children, truth, purity 
and minor virtues; or from filial piety, 
which hesitates not at selling daughters 
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to a life of shame. Native writers too 
easily gloss over these black spots or de- 
fend traditional ideals. After fifty years 
of collision with Christian and Occidental 
forces, Shinto, the tool of statecraft; 
Confucianism, which is order at the ex- 
pense of aspiration, and Buddhism, 
which in Japan is pantheism run wild, 
are in a state of serious degeneration. 
Those who steadily read and digest the 
“Monthly Summary of Religious Litera- 
ture,” in The Japan Mail, and especially 
those who know at first hand native 
Christians and thinkers, can see a new 
world of thought in process of evolution. 
Having virtually accepted our Occidental 
philosophy, it is, as Aston says, “simply 
inconceivable that the Christian religion 
should not follow,” with the Japanese. 
We are not surprised at the author’s im- 
plied verdict that these people, “schooled 
in mysterious fashion” for the reception 
of truth that makes free, are to become 
the evangelists of Asia. 

The people of the Reformed Church 
in the United States have made of the 
northern city of Sendai, in Japan, a busy 
and inspiring center of education. In 
this story” of one of the Christian con- 
verts who died too early, we have an in- 
valuable picture of Japanese Christian 
life, with more sterling information about 
marriage, the wedding ceremony, child 
life, toys and home routine, than can be 
found in larger and more ambitious 
works. 

Clive Holland has made a little book,” 
about as big as a man’s hand, richly illus- 
trated with Underwood’s photographs, 
which is full of chat about things and 
folk seen in Dai Nippon. A pleasant 
hour may be spent with this author, who 
touches only the surface of things, but 
that very pleasantly. 

The number of books professing to 
give glimpses of the Japanese mind and 
life, or work in the Far East, by persons 
who may or may not have been “on the 
spot” is growing to the proportions of a 
library. In The Lady of the Decoration‘ 
we have what purports to be a collection 
of letters from an American woman dis- 
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appointed in life, who goes out as a 
teacher in a school conducted by mis- 
sionaries. She is in the country during - 
the years from 1go1 thru the Russo- 
Japanese war. They are, in style and 
vocabulary, such as one woman would 
write to another, with enough American 
lingo and slang to furnish a piquant 
flavor, especially to English readers; but 
as far as giving any real knowledge or 
insight into Japanese life or thought, the 
alleged original writer, like the unknown 
editor, “Frances Little,” might as well 
have remained in London or Indianapolis. 
In this clever novel in outline we see no 
trace of any acquaintance with real Jap- 
anese. 

To this day Richard Hildreth’s book 
(published in 1855) gives the best pic- 
tures of Japan as seen by the various 
early travelers, from the time of Mindez 
Pinto to Ranald Macdonald, the Amer- 
ican who first taught English in Japan. 
Now well edited, illustrated, annotated, 
corrected and indexed by Prof. Ernest 
W. Clement, in Japan,” it is furnished 
with a “foreword” by the author of “The 
Mikado’s Empire.” The two volumes 
are notably rich in original documents, 
and the narrative is woven together with 
that literary skill and grace characteristic 
of the noted abolitionist, novelist and 
American historian. 


ee) 
Recent Critical Commentaries 


ProFEssoR Swete’s Commentary on 
the Book of Revelation’ is in many re- 
spects a worthy product of the best Eng- 
lish scholarship. The clear Greek text 
at the top of the page, with variant read- 
ings immediately underneath, the careful 
comment explaining dark passages in the 
light of their historical origin and with 
abundant citation from other apo- 
calypses, unite with the painstaking in- 
troduction to give the work substantial 
character. The book is utterly removed 
from the half-crazy hermeneutics from 
which Daniel and Revelation have suf- 
fered so much. The time has gone 
by when it could be said that the “study 
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of Revelation either found a man cracked 
pr left him so.” 

Scholarly opinion is now well agreed 
that the Apocalypse appeared in the last 
years of Domitian, about go-95 A. D., 
that it was a message of comfort and 
courage to Christians of Asia Minor in 
the face of persecution, that its figures 
and images refer to events then in the 
minds of those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, especially to the persecutions 
under Nero, and that the book has no 
reference to the Pope or the Turks or 
any other matter of subsequent Church 
history. This is the view of Professor 
Swete, who says that Revelation is “the 
answer of the Spirit to the fears and 
perils of the Asian Christians toward the 
end of the first century,” and that “no 
one who realizes that the prophecy is an 
answer to the crying needs of the seven 
churches will dream of treating it as a 
detailed forecast of the course of me- 
dieval and modern history in Western 
Europe.” 

While thus in accord with scholars of 
his class as to the principles of inter- 
pretation of the book, Professor Swete 
is more conservative than most recent 
students as to the unity, literary struc- 
ture and authorship of the Apocalypse, 
Since an article by Weizsacker in 1882 
the opinion has gained ground that frag- 
ments of older works’ may be discovered 
in our text of Revelation, and some have 
endeavored to trace a process of several 
revisions, while others have sought to 
prove that a Jewish book has received a 
Christian coloring and been embodied in 
our present Revelation. Both the stand- 
ard Bible dictionaries could be quoted 
as against the literary unity of the 
Apocalypse. Professor Swete, however, 
defends the older view, and inclines to 
the opinion that the book as it is came 
from the hand of John the Evangelist. 
His explanations of the passages in the 
text, which look as if several authors, 
of different times and different re- 
ligious views, had had part in the writ- 
ing, are not altogether satisfactory. 
While the trend of the Apocalypse fa- 
vors clearly the Domitian date, there are 
passages which certainly seems to speak 
of the temple still standing, implying a 
date before 70 A. D., and the religious 
tone of many verses would seem to be 
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more Jewish than Christian. As to the 
authorship, it is difficult to see how one 
who heard in young manhood the teach- 
ing of Jesus could have become so en- 
thusiastic over symbolic numbers and 
dragons and other like imagery. Final 
judgment on these matters has not been 
reached, but in the meantime Professor 
Swete has made a valuable contribution 
to the study of one of the most difficult 
and important books of the New Testa- 
ment by his thoro and critical examina- 
tion of its text. 

Dr. Briggs’s Commentary on the 
Psalms’ is dominated by the author’s in- 
terest in their metrical structure. There 
can be no harm in arranging a Psalm in 
strophes and lines, if one so desire, but 
when enthusiasm for meter dictates im- 
portant textual emendations, as is fre- 
quently the case with Dr. Briggs, the 
matter is more serious. For example, the 
clause in Psalm 50:16, “But unto the 
wicked God saith,” is called a “prosaic 
addition,” by a “glossator,” because it 
does not fit into the metrical scheme. 
Yet the clause would seem to be most 
necessary to mark an important transi- 
tion in the thought and to bring out clear- 
ly the sublime moral teaching of the 
Psalm. Similarly Psalm 1:3 is called an 
editorial gloss, because if it be retained 
the Psalm can not consist of “two anti- 
thetical strophes of six tetrameter lines 
each.” But in poetic and religious qual- 
ity Vs. 3 is certainly not inferior to the 
rest of the composition. 

Dr. Briggs would appear to be some- 
what too positive also in fixing the dates 
of the several Psalms, tho he is inclined 
to place many of them at any early 
period. His study of the various texts 
of the Psalter has been exhaustive, and in 
comparison of passages in order to secure 
the exact and full meanings of Hebrew 
words he has taken infinite pains. In the 
introduction of this Commentary one 
may find full information concerning the 
different translations of the Psalter, the 
history of critical opinion and interpreta- 
tion of the Psalms, as well as discussion 
of the titles, ascriptions, liturgical and 
musical directions. Besides the general 
introduction to the Psalter this volume 


2A Critical anp ExecetTicaL CoMMENTARY ON THE 
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expounds Psalms I-L, and a second vol- 
ume will complete the work. 

The late Bishop Westcott, who ren- 
dered such important service to the study 
of the Greek New Testament, projected 
a Commentary on Ephesians similar to 
his works on Hebrews and the Epistles 
of John. At his death some five years 
ago the work was left in a very fragmen- 
tary state, and the notes were entrusted 
to the Rev. J. M. Schulhof, M.A., who 
has taken much pains to reproduce 
Bishop Westcott’s work on the Epistles’, 
but who has not felt at liberty to supple- 
ment that work by an adequate introduc- 
tion to the letter and an analysis of its 
teaching. The work as it is contains 
valuable material, but is fragmentary and 
incomplete. 

If so much pains and expense were 
to be given to the translation and pub- 
lication of a German commentary on the 
New Testament, it is a pity that trans- 
lators and publishers could not have 
chosen the valuable Hand - Commentar 
of Holtzmann and Schmiedel, or the 
more recent brief translation and com- 
mentary edited by Johannes Weiss.‘ The 
commentary of Bernhard Weiss is by no 


means representative of the best work 
now being done by German scholars. It 
avoids critical questions, runs over diffi- 
culties in an offhand manner, and has no 
answer to the inquiries which send the 


imodern student to a commentary. It is 
intended to edify those who are settled 
iu the faith and who do not like to think 
of problems when they read _ their 
Bibles; those for whom the problems 
exist, and who are perplexed until they 
can solve them, must seek help else- 
where. Something like a fourth of the 
page in this English translation is taken 
up with the Scripture text, the Amer- 
ican Revised Version being used. Un- 
derneath is the running comment, with- 
out discussion of the meaning of words 
or the relation of clauses, but simple en- 
largement of the Scripture text with 

*Satnt Paut’s Epristte to tue Epuesians. The 
Greek Text with Notes and Addenda. By the late 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

‘A borg meg 7 = New TESTAMENT. Prof. 
Bernhard Weiss ., of the anergy of Berlin 
Translated by yg ty ade H. Schodde, Ph.D., and 

of. Epiphanius Wilson, M.A., with an introduction 


vy James S. Riggs, D.D. Four vols. New York: Funk 
\ Wagnalls Co. $12.00, 
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uecessary explanation. Professor Weiss 
is an able exegete, and he has studied 
the text with astounding diligence. He 
is fitted also by deep religious sympa- 
thies to be a commentator of the New 
Testament. The meaning of a particu- 
lar verse he often states with surprising 
clearness. But insight into the historical 
processes which gave rise to the New 
Testament writings is lacking, and one 
who studies these works of evangelists 
and apostles in order to trace the life 
and growth of which they were a part 
will find little help in this commentary. 


a 


Famous Actor Families in America. By 
Montrose J. Moses. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00. 

Not many of the books which have 
been published about actors have had the 
interest or the literary merit of a work 
by Mr. Montrose J. Moses, lately issued 
under the name of Famous Actor Fami- 
lies in America. The three hundred and 
odd pages of the volume for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Moses contain 
valuable and attractive information con- 
cerning eight or ten actors’ families, 
more or less American, in which talent, 
and, in a few cases, genius, has been 
hereditary. Rarely, of course, has what 
in the strict sense may be called_ genius 
shone with the same power and brilliancy 
in more than one member of one family. 
It will suffice, however, to mention the 
names of the Booths, Jeffersons, Bouci- 
caults, Sotherns, Hacketts, Drews, 
Barrymores, Wallacks and Davenports 
(who are all on Mr. Moses’s list) to 
realize that talent, and talent of a high 
order, has occasionally lent distinction to 
several brothers and sisters, fathers and 
sons, or mothers and daughters in Amer- 
ica. Perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stances of this transmission of talent or 
genius has occurred among the Booths, 
Sotherns, Drews and Barrymores. At 
this moment the names of several of 
those families are almost as prominent in 
the American stage world as they were 
twenty or thirty or forty years ago. If 
the luster of the Booths seems just now 
dimmed, it could hardly be denied that 
Mr. E. H. Sothern and his brother Sam 
have worthily emulated their gifted 
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father, the original Lord Dundreary of 
“Our American Cousin”; while in John 
Drew, in Lionel and Ethel Barrymore, 
and others, we have artists of a person- 
ality and an ability more than real 
enough to explain their continued pepu- 
larity. The importance of the actor and 
that of the author have largely changed 
in their relationship to one another dur- 
ing the past century or so. Formerly 
(and in this country, indeed, till ten or 
a dozen years ago) the men and women 
who interpreted a play were held to be 
of vastly more interest than the poor, 
underpaid, grubbing writers whom they 
deigned to illuminate. Now—if we look 


ABBOT GREGOR MENDEL. 


From Walsh’s “Catholic Churchmen in Science.” 
Dolphin Press. 


only at the front ranks of the two pro- 
fessions the world over, despite the mon- 
strosities of the pretended “star” system 
—actors have ceased to be idols, while 
playwrights are, by persons of intelli- 
gence, paid considerable deference. Yet 
a book on “Famous Playwright Fami- 
lies” would have far less glamor for the 
general than this ably planned and hon- 
estly executed compilation of Mr. Moses. 
As for “Famous Managers”—well, it is 
difficult to conceive how anything that 
could be written about them in their pro- 
fessional characters would sell, however 
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handsomély it might be published, even 
at a nickel. 


& 

The Women of the Confederacy. By Rev. 
J. L. Underwood. New York and Wash 
ington: Neale Publishing Co. $2.00. 

The author of this volume was a chap- 
lain and captain in the Confederate 
Army. The first part contains a “sym- 
posium of tributes” to the women of 
the Confederacy. These vary all the 
way from the witty compliment of a 
dying soldier to his nurse to eulogies 
taken from orations delivered by men of 
distinction during the past forty years in 
the South. The second part is especial- 
ly interesting, since it not only tells of 
the work done by Southern women in 
the hospitals-and. at home during the 
war, but it contains many letters writ- 
ten by them at that time which indicate 
their cheerfulness and* courage. And 


these pages, otherwise so sad, are brill- 
iant with a fine and gentle wit, a tender 
humor which enabled them to pass thru 
frightful scenes and the most distress- 
ing situations with an air so becoming, 
vet so gayly spirited, that it proves their 


mettle and quality better than all the 
talk we hear about their ancestry. The 
third part contains a recital of their 
“Trials,” and it will harm no one now 
to read of these, for the story of their 
sacrifices and fortitude is a rich legacy 
to the whole American people. The 
author is an old man. This book is his 
last labor, and he has taken his time and 
divided it into as many sections as his 
admiration for the subject could devise. 
So that while the first three proclaim the 
“pluck” of Southern women upon every 
page, he has devoted the fourth to that 
distinguishing characteristic in particu- 
lar. The fifth contains the inevitable de- 
fense of “The Cause,” which no South 
erner can resist making to the utter 
confusion (in his own estimation) of 
every one who disagrees with him. The 
sixth and last division tells of the pa- 
tience, courage and enterprise these 
women showed during the Reconstruc- 
tion period. Much is said about the 
Daughters of the Confederacy and other 
memorial organizations in the South 
which is of local interest. But as a 
whole the volume should appeal to a 
much wider circle of readers. 
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By James 
The Dol- 


Catholic Saenen in Science. 
J. Walsh, M.D. Philadelphia: 
phin Pe. $1.00. 

Dr. Walsh meets: the charge that the 
koman Catholic Church is everywhere 
and always the enemy of science in the 
most effective manner; that is, by show- 
ing-the important contributions which 
Catholic ecclesiastics have made to sci- 
ence. His aim is to prove 
“that the submission of the human reason to 
Christian belief, and of the mind and heart to 
the authority of the Church, is quite compatible 
with original thinking of the highest order, and 
with that absolute freedom of investigation 
into physical science which has only too often 
been said to be quite impossible to churchmen.” 
It is’ undeniable that White’s “Warfare 
of Science and Theology” makes a wrong 
impression from having ascribed too 
largely to theology that opposition to new 
and revolutionary ideas which is a com- 
mon human frailty, and from which even 
the scientists themselves are not free. 
To such a view this little book is a use- 
ful corrective. The seven names chosen 
by Dr. Walsh as examples of clerical 
scientists are Copernicus, the founder of 
modern astronomy; Basil Valentine, the 
discoverer of antimony and hydrochloric 
acid; Linacre, who established the Royal 
College of Physicians in London; Father 
Kircher, Orientalist and physicist; Bish- 
op Steno, of “Steno’s duct”; Abbé Haiiy, 
the father of crystallography, and, most 
interesting of all just now, Abbot Men- 
del, whom our biologists are follow- 
ing instead of Darwin. 


st 
Literary Notes 


....The Greenwich House Social Settlement, 
of New York, has done a good service for its 
neighbors by issuing a Tenant’s Manual, con- 
taining a directory of the libraries, museums, 
schools, hospitals, savings banks, baths, etc., of 
the vicinity, and giving comprehensible ‘ab- 
stracts of the laws regulating sanitation, child 
labor, voting, and tenement houses. 


--No one could be expected to knock any 
more loudly on the partition that separates us 
from the “other side” than the late Dr, Hodg- 
son, who. was the secretary of the American 
branch of the S. P. R., consequently the efforts 
which Professor Hyslop has been making to 
communicate with him thru Mrs. Piper have a 
special interest. He gives a preliminary report 
of them in the February number of the new 
Journal ‘of the American Society for Psychical 
Re search, New York. They seem to us, like 
the other Piper reports, to have no evidential 
value on the question of spirit communication 
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.The object of THe INDEPENDENT’s Book 
Lists, which are being printed almost every 
week in the advertising pages, is to give refer- 
ences to the best -books and articles on some 
topic in which the public has become interested 
at the time when -such information is most in 
demand. Librarians are nowadays co-operating 
with the reviewers in the task of separating 
the wheat from the chaff in current literature. 
The A. L. A. Booklist, published at 10% Bea- 
con street, Boston, at 50 cents a year, gives a 
selected and annotated list of the best recent 
books for libraries of less than 5,000 volumes 
and more. The Newark, N. J., Public Library 


‘has issued a select list of a thousand of the 


best novels (5 cents), and another containing 
1,686 approved books for boys and girls. The 
Brooklyn Public Library has published a list 
of over 250 titles on Earthquakes and Vol- 
canoes, 


re 
Pebbles 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 

sarcasum, sarkasom, sarchasm, 
sarchasim, sarkasim, sarkasam, sarchasum, 
sarkasum? Which is phonetic when you come 
to reflect upon it ?—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


SARCASM, 


A FINANCIAL BALLAD. 
’Twas payday at the office, and John was 
coming home, 
His loving wife was waiting for him there; 
The gas man stood without, and the -butcher, 
short and stout, 
Armed with a meathook, swore to have his 
share; 
The milkman with his bell, and the laundry- 
man as well, 
Haunted the hall upon that fatal day; 
Before the break of dawn John’s envelope 
was gone, 
And unto him his Angeline did say: 


Chorus. 

“I’m yearning for my girlhood back in sunny 
New Rochelle, 

Before them tales of wedded bliss you came 
round to tell, ; 

I never have a set of furs, nor see no mati- 
nay— 

You ain’t no E. H. Harriman—that’s all I’ve 


got to say!” 

II. 
poor young. husband 
mournfully he sighed, 

While many a salty tear his eyes did blur; 

But, trying to be brave, after he had had his 
shave, 

They ate their humble 


The shuddered and 


scrapple, him and 
er. 

Alas! At break of dawn his Angeline was 
gone— 

Gone, like his salary the preceding day ; 
Pinaed on his only coat he saw this tiny note, 
Which unto him these tidings did convey: 

Chorus. 
for my girlhood,” ete, 


“T’m yearning 
—New York American. 








Editorials 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Railways 


Ir may be recalled that after the pas- 
sage of the Meat Inspection bill, Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller saw a gloomy future 
for American industry and the export 
trade. Some time later, the end of the 
year 1906 being at hand, he had misgiv- 
ings as-to general business in the coming 
twelve months. Indictments involving a 
possible imposition of fines amounting te 
$180,000,000 had then been found against 
the Standard Oil Company. But the 
country came to the end of the year with- 
out losing its export trade, and general 
business has not suffered by reason of 
the prosecution of railway and other 
great corporations for violations of law. 
The record of 1906 shows that we have 
never had a year of greater prosperity, 
and the country has entered upon the 
year 1907 in good condition. 

Mr. W. C. Brown, the senior vice- 
president of the New York Central lines, 
has written a letter about the railroad 
business. It was addressed to a friend in 
Washington, was shown to President 
Roosevelt, and has since been given to 
the public. He speaks of “the apprehen- 
sion and alarm which are spreading all 
over the country, based upon the fear that 
there is a definite, deep-seated prejudice 
against railroads as such, which makes 
investments in. them so hazardous as to 
prevent prudent men considering them.” 
“I do not think,” he also says, “that you 
or any other man of ordinary prudence 
would for a moment think of investing 
money in a business against which every 
man’s hand, from the President’s down, 
seems to be raised.” 


When the New York Central was in- 
dicted and. convicted and fined, not long 
ago, it did not thus suffer because the 
hand of the President had been raised 
against it. The company and its re- 
sponsible officers, one of them a vice- 
president (it was not Mr. Brown) had 
violated the law. The offense, Judge 
Holt said, had been “in its essential na- 
ture a very much more heinous act than 
the ordinary, common, vulgar crimes 
which come before the criminal courts 
constantly for ptnishment, and which 
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arise from sudden passion or tempts 
tion.” Mr. Brown must know that the 
punishment of his company was dk 
served. -He must also know that th 
prosecution of railway companies for de- 
liberate violation of a just law does not 
indicate the existence of “a deep-seated 
prejudice against railroads as such.” As 
well might we say that the people of a 
community can entertain such a preju- 
dice against their wagon roads because 
travelers have been robbed on them. [1 
is not true that the general business of 
the country can be injuriously affected 
and its prosperity checked by the prose- . 
cution of lawbreakers, whether these be 
railway corporations and railway officers 
or persons having no corporate affilia- 
tions. 

For some weeks past there has been 
speculation in the press as to the Presi- 
dent’s policy concerning additional legis- 
lation for the regulation of the railways. 
At the same time he has been urged, di- 
rectly and indirectly, by the  repre- 
sentatives of large corporate interests to 
go no further. The arguments of those 
who would have him turn away from 
railway questions are based upon an as- 
sumption that what he has already done 
has been injurious to public interests, 
and that what he may intend to do will 
be more harmful. 

But what he has done, with the help 
of Congress, has been simply to insist 
upon “a square deal,” as he would say, 
between the railways and the public, to 
enforce laws which have been continu- 
ously and shamefully violated, and to 
procure the enactment of new laws in 
the interest of common justice. How 
could this be injurious to the American 
people or be harmful to any honest un- 
dertaking? Why should honest men 
object to the enforcement of laws which 
require fair dealing in railway charges, 
or to the making of new statutes de- 
signed to prevent injustice and discrim- 
ination in freight rates? 

And if it be true that he intends to 
recommend, a few months hence, legis- 
lation for ascertaining the actual value 
of railway property, and to ask that 
measures be taken to ptevent over- 
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capitalization and stock watering, where 
is the harm in that? Why should not 
the American people be informed by of- 
ficial authority as to the sums that actual- 
ly have been invested in the railways, or 
the values which the railways now rep- 
resent? Why should not the watering 
of railway stock for the benefit of spec- 
ulators and the masters of railway in- 
trigue be prevented? Is there anything 
in a‘movement for such an inquiry and 
for such restrictions that will harm hon- 
est men or cast a blight upon national 
prosperity ? 

The exceptional ability of our cap- 
tains of industry in certain fields of 
activity is beyond question, but many of 
them are strangely blind to the effect 
upon the American public of the results 
of recent official and unofficial inquiry 
as to their own methods or the offenses 
of corporations which ‘they control. In 
the disclosures attending the Harriman 
investigation is seen the latest proof of 
this. Only by that effective and just 
regulation which Mr. Roosevelt aims to 
secure can the railways of the United 
States be retained in private ownership. 
Those who urge him to discontinue his 
efforts to obtain it are unable to see that 
he and his policy are really their shield 
against the wrath of the people. 


s 
Ecclesiastical Honesty 


WE are not surprised that those who 
are shocked at the hypocrisy they find in 
the reticence of “An Undistinguished 
Heretic” form the great majority of 
those who have written to us about his 
“Confessions” in our issue of January 
10th. His concealment of his actual be- 
liefs or disbeliefs, knowing that his frank 
utterance of them would disturb his peo- 
ple and very likely make him lose what 
those in labor unions would call his 
“job,” was on the face of his story, and 
that could not but raise the question of 
his honesty, and had, indeed, evidently 
raised it in his own mind. And yet he 
seemed to have settled this question seri- 
ously, without evasion, to his own con- 
science, altho he did not explain why and 
how he could remain a teacher of religion 
in a Church, the fundamental articles in 
whose creed he denied in secret. 
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A question of casuistry is a question of 
duty; and a question of duty is higher 
than any other. It can hardly be other- 
wise than that his answer to the question 
whether his reticence is hypocrisy, not to 
say the sin of the traitor Judas, as some 
of his respondents declare, depends on 
what he believes to be fundamental in 
the Christianity which it is his duty to 
preach. 

What is fundamental? Is it character, 
or is it belief? Is it to be like Christ, or 
to believe certain facts or statements as 
to who Christ was before or after his 
birth? Is it to hold the exact truth of 
philosophy or biography, as angels and 
devils know it, or is it to be like angels 
and not like devils? We presume that 
the “Undistinguished Heretic,” who has 
no ambition to be an extinguished heretic, 
puts the question to his mind in this way, 
and answers it in favor of the character 
of the angels and not in favor of the dev- 
ils who “believe and tremble.” He holds 
that Christian character is fundamental, 
not belief about Christ. He therefore 
holds that he is justified in regarding the 
statements of his denominational creed 
as incidental, valuable, important, it may 
be, but vastly less important than Chris- 
tian character. He would say that Paul 
has nothing to say about the virgin birth, 
but much to say of that love which is 
more than faith or hope, and which 
Christ declared to be the whole sum of 
the law. 

But it is somewhat against his purpose 
to call up Paul; for, if Paul had nothing 
to say of the Virgin birth, he had much 
to say of the resurrection, and he even 
declared that without the resurrection 
his preaching of Christ were vain. Paul 
believed in Christ as a risen, living 
Savior, for he had himself seen him in a 
blinding vision. On that vision of the 
living Christ he based his conversion and 
faith and preaching. His idea of Chris- 
tianity was not merely the doctrine of 
love taught by Jesus, and the character 
which Jesus lived and preached, not sim- 
ply the spiritual nature of religion as 
against ritual formality, not merely that 
the kingdom of heaven is righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, in- 
stead of eating or drinking this or that; 
but Paul also held the actual resurrection 
of this Jesus from the dead to be of the 
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essence, because it was the impulse, of 
all his preaching. Here our “Undistin- 
guished Heretic” would seem to differ 
somewhat from Paul, and to be satisfied 
with the teaching of Jesus himself as to 
the proper relation of man to the Heav- 
enly Father and to his neighbor. 

And yet we do not understand that our 
“Undistinguished Heretic” disbelieves in 
the heavenly existence of Jesus, whom 
Paul saw in vision. What he does not 
believe is that Christ’s resurrection was 
physical, of the body, on the third day. 
All the evidence he finds of the risen 
Christ is that of visions, not of actual 
physical sight. Out of those visions have 
come, he holds, the legendary stories of 
physical resurrection. So he preaches the 
future life, as Paul taught it, but on other 
grounds—whatever they may be—of im- 
mortality. 

Of course, our “Undistinguished Here- 
tic” is right in holding that religion, and 
the Christian religion, is mainly a matter 
of character and not of creed. For that 
he plainly has, as every one admits, the 
support of Paul and James and Christ 
himself. One has all that is best in the 
Christian or any other religion who is 
like Christ in character, and who, like 
Christ, looks up to the Heavenly Father. 
That gives both character and faith. But 
our “Undistinguished Heretic” is not 
only a teacher of Christianity, but he.is a 
member of a Christian sect, and that may 
complicate his duty, 

Let us suppose him to be a Presby- 
terian, as he may be, for his sect has a 
formulated creed which he disbelieves, 
but does not publicly flout. When he was 
ordained he answered affirmatively the 
following Presbyterian question, or one 
like it: 

“Do you sincerely receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith of this Church, as contain- 
ing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures ?” 

To be sure, he made no such acknowl- 
edgment when he was transferred to an- 
other church, but his status-as a minister 
rests on this basis and acknowledgment. 

Now it is his business to understand 
whether this relation of the minister to 
the Creed is of acknowledged force or 
not. In the Episcopal Prayer Book 
there are “Thirty-nine Articles,” set 
forth as the basis of belief, but nobody 
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pretends to believe them. They are dis- 
tinctly Calvinistic, while the teaching of 
the leading theological seminaries for 
more than fifty years has been definitely 
Arminian. But in the Presbyterian 
Church there is an. effort to keep the 
Creed in active use, and it has lately 
been revised, and a new Creed has been 
formulated. It seems only fair that 
those who occupy the Presbyterian min- 
istry should at least hold the more prom- 
inent doctrinal statements in its short- 
ened Creed. If they connot hold them 
it would seem to us their duty to re- 
member that they are not preachers in a 
general Christian Church, or in a creed- 
less sect, but in a sect which has a 
formulated Creed, for which, in its es- 
sential parts, they are held; in fact not 
merely those essential to Christian char- 
acter or sonship to the Heavenly 
Father, but those essential to the type of 
theology related to philosophy and biog- 
raphy, which that Creed has formu- 
lated. And if that be the case it would 
seem to be the duty of the minister who 
is thus out of harmony with the creed 
to allow the facts to be known, quietly, 
unostentatiously, to his brethren of the 
ministry, who are responsible for the 
purity of creed, and to let them take 
the responsibility of deciding whether 
his divergence is of real importance. 
Meanwhile he should go on preaching 
Christian life and .character and hope, 
discipleship of Christ and trust in the 
Heavenly Father, without stirring up 
theological dissensions in the church to 
which he ministers, and without spread- 
ing the heresies which he thinks so un- 
important. 

Such would be our advice, for we do 
not: take it that any gadfly is pursuing 
him to become a new Luther and reform 
the theology of the Church. 

Js 
Learning to Fly 

“‘Anp man shall learn to fly.” This 
sentence, written backwards with the 
left hand so as to be read only in a mir- 
ror, is found in one of the most remark- 
able books of the world, the notebook in 
which Leonardo da Vinci secreted his 
daring thoughts. He was a visionary in 
the best sense of the word, but not cred- 
ulous. The seekers of perpetual motion. 
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the makers of gold and the evokers of 
spirits he attacks with sharpest criticism 
and ridicule. That he had a real insight 
into the difficulties of the problem of 
aeronautics, he shows when he says that 
the reason why man cannot fly is not be- 
cause he has not the wings of a bird, but 
because he has not the soul of a bird. 
He could make wings, but the delicate 
art of balancing for every variation 
of wind and motion he must learn as the 
birds learn it. 

And now, four centuries later, we 
have arrived at a point when the obstacle 
foreseen by Leonardo blocks our way. 
We can make aéroplanes, as large as we 
like, and the gasoline engine gives us a 
light-weight motor powerful enough to 
run wings or wheels, but still man can- 
not fly, because, as Leonardo quaintly 
put it, he has not acquired the soul of 
the bird. The art of aviation must be 
learned, and we direct the attention of 
our athletic youth to this new and 
profitable outlet for their superfluous 
agility and daring. The cause has had 
a sufficient number of casualties from 
Icarus to Lilienthal to make it attractive 


as a sport. It is perhaps as easy as rid- 
ing a bicycle, but mastering of the 
bicycle would have been long retarded if 
every time the rider lost his balance he 
would fall fifty feet and smash the ma- 


chine. It is like learning to swim with- 
out being able to float. 

It is only five years since one of the 
foremost of American scientists, Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, declared that 

“The constitution of an aerial vehicle which 
could carry even a single man from place to 
place at pleasure requires the discovery of some 
new metal or some new force”; 

a passage that is likely to be quoted in 
the future as often as the similar mathe- 
matical demonstration of a British sci- 
entist that no ship could carry enough 
coal to propel it across the Atlantic. The 
experiments of the Wright brothers, 
Santos-Dumont and Dr. Bell have ail- 
ready proved that the airship without a 
balloon is a possibility, and we can confi- 
dently expect it to become a practicabil- 
ity in the near future. Still, Professor 
Newcomb’s reasoning was good, and 
points out the real difficulty in the mak- 
ing of large flying machines, which is 
that there is a natural and inevitable lim- 
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itation to the size of a machine or struc- 
ture of any particular form. If anything 
gets too big it is bound to break down. 

For example, a log will bridge a small 
stream, and if we want to span a wider 
stream it is only necessary to get a bigger 
log. But we cannot go on indefinitely 
making longer bridges with larger logs, 
because the weight of the log increases 
as the cube, while its strength increases 
only as the square. If the log is made 
twice as big all around it has four times 
the cross section, but weighs eight times 
as much. So, by and by, we get a log so 
long that it breaks from its own weight, 
and we have to stop using logs, not be- 
cause they are too short, for we can splice 
them, but because they are too heavy. 
But we can bridge still wider streams if 
we use a hollow log, which is stronger 
for the same weight than a solid log. 
When we have reached the limit of the 
tubular bridge we can go further by split- 
ting up the log into timbers and making 
a truss out of them. The self-supporting 
truss of any particular form also has its 
limit, but we can use a stronger material 
such as steel, where the cube will be 
slower in catching up with the square. 

The same law applies, of course, to liv- 
ing machines. A Brobdingnagian giant 
could not stand up on this earth. The 
mammoth and the dinosaur approached 
too closely the economical maximum in 
size and became extinct. 

In creatures that fly the practical 
limit is still lower, probably not much 
over thirty pounds. The moa and the 
ostrich passed it, and long ago gave up 
trying to use their wings. The maximum 
weight of the vulture, the condor and 
the albatross is about eighteen pounds. 
So far as we know the biggest of all 
winged creatures was the pterodactyl 
Ornithostoma, which weighed about 
twenty-five pounds and spread its wings 
twenty feet. But this flying reptile, al- 
tho it was admirably constructed with 
tubular wing bones as thin as paper at 
their tips and doubly braced against the 
backbone at their point of attachment, 
has long since been relegated to the 
dusty shelves where Nature stores the 
models of her primitive inventions. 

As long ago as 1680 Borelli demon- 
strated mathematically that man could 
not fly even if he had wings, no matter 
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how long they were or how well mus- 
cled, simply because he is too heavy. 
This does not exclude the possibility of 
aérial locomotion by artificial wings and 
motive power, but still man is not re- 
lieved from the restrictions imposed by 
physical laws. An aéroplane to support 
one or more passengers and a powerful 
engine must be very large and be con- 
tinuously driven at a high speed. This 
makes the art of learning to fly difficult 
and dangerous. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell has an ingenious method of evading 
the law, which he describes in the Jan- 
uary number of the National Geographic 
Magazine. Altho there cannot be a 
bird so large as the roc that carried 
Sindbad into the valley of diamonds, yet 
it is conceiyable that a number of small- 
er birds, such as the albatross, could be 
harnessed together in such a way as to 
give man a ride in the air. This is the 
way Dr. Bell has solved the problem. 
Instead of one big kite he ties together 
1,300 small box kites; each weighing 
half an ounce, and made in a tetrahedral 
form to obtain the maximum of strength 
and lightness. He finds that this com- 
pound kite is strong enough to carry 
a man, is very stable and can be flown 
in a light breeze. Such a flying ma- 
chine could, therefore, be kept in the air 
by a lower velocity and consequently 
smaller engine than the wide aéroplane, 
and so would be safer and more suitable 
for this transition period when man is 
learning to fly. 


Love-Making on the Stage 


THERE can be no particular objection 
to saying love, line upon line, upon the 
stage, but we should draw the curtain 
upon acting love upon the stage. It is a 
sort of blasphemy against the innocency 


of young natures. It destroys the first 
illusion of love, steals it from people so 
young that they have never enjoyed it 
for themselves. And it reveals this mys- 
tery of love, vulgarizes it for them to see 
it dramatized by a painted woman and a 
painted man before the footlights. There 
is a virgin sense in boys as well as in girls 
that is outraged by the embrace and kiss 
of lovers in a play. And that which of- 
fends them is neither the kiss nor the em- 
brace, but it is the publicity of the act. 
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They do not think of the art by which 
passion has been counterfeited by two 
persons who do not feel it, but they feel 
quickly and instinctively that a mockery 
has been made of something sacred, and 
that something which is by nature private 
has been degraded by the showing of it 
nakedly to people who had no real right 
to see it. Young people are not only in- 
nocent, they are moral till they learn im- 
morality by suggestion or observation. 
That is where the trouble comes in, not 
only thru the new scientific method of 
teaching “sex” to children, but the be- 
traying of love to maidens and youths. 
They get a secret which does not yet be- 
long to them, and they solve it more or 
less to their damnation too soon. There- 
fore, every one of them who sees the 
physical ardor of love on the stage has 
not only been-robbed of the dearest won- 
der that belongs to awakening youth, but 
he has been wronged by art and civiliza- 
tion. That is to say, the vehicle of ex- 
pression for what in him would have been 
a delicate and sacred emotion has been 
cheapened and even rendered ridiculous. 
After seeing love acted a thousand times 
by a class of people who, whatever may 
be said of them individually, do not stand 
in the order of things for morality, love 
cannot seem as important nor as pure as 
love really is. 

And it is of immeasurable impor- 
tance that we get our first knowledge of 
love from the right source. It should 
come to young people from each other, 
sanctified by the privacy of one person- 
ality. They should get the sense of it in 
different surroundings, by the fireside of 
a home, in the innocence and gayety of 
open fields, or in the sweet privacy of 
green lanes—not from across the foot- 
lights of a stage, from a heroine who is 
to be seduced by her lover before the 
play is over. A kiss stolen by a boy from 
a girl beneath a hawthorn hedge is not 
nearly so damaging to morals as the 
thoughts and speculations that may come 
to them from witnessing a play with a 
pretty fallen woman in it, whose dis- 
graceful predicament appeals to the au- 
dience’s sympathy in the end as much as 
her love affair amused them in the be- 
ginning, 

And, finally, young people who see so 
much love. made on the stage are not so 











apt to enter into competition by making 

love to.one another. They feel the ama- 
teurishness of their own efforts by com- 
parison; or, worse, they try to model 
courtship unconsciously upon the theat- 
rical idea of love. And in either case the 
results are not satisfactory. 

Now what we need is more real, heart- 
singing love-making. Then we should 
have more ideality, more poetry, more art 
in life. For it is the happy inspiration 
from which the right kind of generations 
spring. It is the very private interchange 
of beautiful scriptures between men and 
women which results in marriage and 
offsprings with spiritual capacities. The 
fact that not enough of it is made now 
may account in part for the unscrupu- 
lous, unsentimental quality of intelligence 
in the present generation. Too many of 
the poor young things have been born of 
marriages where love was not the deter- 
mining ecstasy. They think that they 
belong to a new order, because they have 
so few illusions. As a matter of fact, 
they are chill young souls, wingless and 
web-footed, still-born to heaven, because 
their parents did not love enough to make 
them whole. Otherwise they belong to 
the same old order. 

This is a theory, of course, but it is 
harmless, and should be the more easily 
granted when more damaging ones are 
accepted so quickly. And, granting it, 
the conviction follows that the stage in- 
jures the moral nature, discourages the 
right kind of love-making, destroys the 
innocency of sentimentality in the young, 
all of which is bad for prospective lovers, 
and therefore bad for everybody. 


a 
The French Church Compromise 


It was a great surprise to the French 
Government, to Premier Clemenceau and 
M. Briand when the Catholic bishops 
presented their proposed compromise, 
which had already been approved by the 
Pope. It came just as the Assembly, by 
the immense majority of 550 against 5, 
was voting a third law for the relief of 
the Church. Under the new bill, those 
who wish to hold meetings are not to be 
required to make notifications of inten- 
tion; various restrictions under the old 
laws are removed, and the mayors are 
required to place the existing meeting 
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places at the disposal of the worshippers. 

It is clear that the intention of the series 
of laws is not, as charged, to destroy wor- 
ship and faith, but to provide that the 
churches may be held, as always, for the 
worship of the faithful. 

We have not yet the full text of the 
bishops’ new proposition of compromise. 
So far as cabled it asks that the Govern- 
ment, by law, shall provide that the 
churches, owned by the nation or the 
communes, shall be rented for a period of 
eighteen years, under a renewable lease, 
to the bishops, or to the associations cre- 
ated by the bishops, and that this shall be 
made uniform over the whole of France. 
Only the bishop shall be in control and 
possession, and no possible divisive body 
of laymen. If the Government will grant 
this, the Pope will give his unwilling 
consent to the French legislation sepa- 
rating Church and State. 

We do not care to go into any discus- 
sion as to the propriety of this demand, 
or as to its acceptance, until we can see 
its text in the French papers. We judge 
that it may, be the basis of an accepted 
compromise, inasmuch as M. Briand, 
who is chiefly responsible, is clearly de- 
sirous of coming to some acceptable con- 
clusion. But Premier Clemenceau calls 
the bishops’ proposal an “insolent ulti- 
matum,” and his speech very nearly led 
to the resignation of M. Briand. What 
the bishops’ proposition requires seems to 
be little more than was quite possible to 
accomplish under the Separation Law, 
which allowed the bishops to create the 
associations which would hold the eccle- 
siastical property; and, indeed, such a 
plan was devised and approved by a 
large majority of the bishops, but was 
vetoed by the Pope. 

The matter in all this which strikes 
the American outsider is the absolutely 
autocratic character imposed-on the Cath- 
olic Church in France. The people have 
absolutely no authority and no voice. 
Everything rests solely in the Pope. The 
Pope, by his sole authority, appoints the 

bishops, and the bishops, under him, con- 
trol absolutely the priests and the people. 
They have no rights, no will, that cannot 
be reversed by the bishop—that is, by the 
Pope. The constitution is that of an ab- 
solute monarchy. It puts the Church 
into a position antagonistic in its nature 
to that of popular government. It is no 
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wonder that the leaders in the Catholic 
Church in France have been opposed to 
the Republic, for its democratic princi- 
ples are the reverse of the principles un- 
der which the Church is governed. Here 
is the explanation of the feud between 
the State and the Church. It is not 
Christianity at all, but ecclesiasticism, 
which the French people are hostile to, 
because ecclesiasticism is not democratic. 
Pius X is as consistent as was Pius IX; 
but Leo XIII was not consistent—only 
wise—when he besought the French 
Catholics to stand by the Republic; but 
they, consistently, refused. The pro- 
posed compromise, approved by the Pope, 
is one which requires the Government to 
recognize, confirm and maintain the 
Papal autocracy in the French Church. 
This may be done, but it will be at the 
request of the French bishops, and not 
at the demand of the foreign Pope, how- 
ever the French bishops may subordinate 
their action to the requirements of the 
Pope. And if they yield, it will be with 


the expectation that not even the Cath- 
olic Church can remain long under a 


constitution which gives the laity no 
rights, no authority even to hold church 
property. Aristocracy was no part of the 
constitution of the primitive Church ; and 
it is a belated characteristic of the Roman 
Catholic Church as defended by the 
Ultramoutanism just now in control. 


re) 
Look Ahead 


THE years move fast, but events 
faster. The age is electrical in its 
moral as well as in its physical speed. 
1906 had an accelerated movement be- 
yond that of any of its predecessors. The 
outlook ahead is as revolutionary as 
have been the achievements behind. In- 
dustrial co-operation has become the 
order of the day. It is almost certain 
to be greatly advanced in the immediate 
future. Co-operative stores and banks 
do not suit our American temperament, 
yet co-operation covers a large part of 
agricultural enterprise, and does it very 
naturally. It manages every department 
of dairying, and is rapidly taking hold of 
the marketing of farm produce. This 
drift is socialistic in the true sense of 
that word. The next movement along 
this line is likely to be postal savings 
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banks and co-operative State insurance. 
The State is also very sure, soon, to 
stand for a pensioned old age. We have 
proved our ability to pay annually. about 
$150,000,000 for war veterans. Child- 
hood receives a State school system and 
increased protection; but old age has 
just as good claims upon us as it ap- 
proaches second childhood. The Eng- 
lish Government has committed itself 
unreservedly to old-age pensions, and the 
French Government stands pledged to 
the same principle, while Germany shows 
no signs of retreating from its compul- 
sory system of insurance for old age. 
We shall not deserve nor claim the 
rank of prophet for foreseeing a larger 
degree of public ownership of public 
utilities. Municipal ownership is, wise- 
ly or unwisely, to be tested. In this 
country as surely as in Europe. To class 
this as socialism need not terrify us, 
since it can, at the worst, be no more 
socialistic than public ownership of the 
highways and the common schools. It 
is not impossible that another struggle 
of operators and miners will compel the 
people—that is, the consumers—to assert 
their rights over the great carrier sys- 
tem and even the coal-beds themselves. 
Whether party policy is able cheerful- 
ly to grant a modification of existing 
tariffs or not, it is quite certain that the 


people has made up its mind that the 


war tariff must come down. The un- 
balancing of industries, by protection to 
one branch of national effort, is always 
unsafe. President McKinley, in his 
great and last address, enunciated the 
new doctrine that the time had come in 
American history when foreign trade 
must gage our legislation, rather than 
the home market. He told us that com- 
mercial warfare must cease all over the 
globe, and the civilized nations must 
learn to co-operate. Politicians who 
cannot look over the machine will find 
it impossible to readjust their thinking 
to this new principle; nevertheless, we 
believe it will dominate the growing in- 
ternationalism. It will not be possible 
much longer to retain a question of this 
sort in the schedule of party politics, to 
be decided upon by a caucus. 

That we are bound to see a greatly 
accelerated movement toward . country 
life is demonstrated by the history of the 
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last ten years. The reversal of the drift 
toward congested population began as 
long ago as 1890. It has already low- 
ered: the ratio of population that settles 
into towns over one-half — probably 
nearly two-thirds. Deducting the one 
million of foreign immigration, that adds 
itself to our population annually, the 
ratio toward country living would pre- 
ponderate much more largely. The out- 
look is toward a suburbanism that will 
almost cover the whole country. The 
development of electricity as a motor 
force sends the trolley into our most re- 
mote districts, abolishing isolation, and 
equalizing the privileges formerly be- 
longing to the city alone. The agricul- 
turist of today has the advantage in ev- 
ery way over the manufacturer. He can 
live among the trees, and by the streams, 
while the mail is daily dropped at his 
door, and the telephone links him to his 
neighbors as well as to the market. 

The churches have come under cen- 
tripetal influences that are not likely soon 
to be exhausted. During the last twelve 
months this has created an affiliation be- 
tween sects presumed to be hopelessly 
alien. The fundamental reform, how- 
ever, is not likely to satisfy itself with 
merely breaking down barriers. We 
have something else to do before we shall 
see the country churches rebuilt and the 
city churches refilled. May not the 
church building of the future be placed 
on a business basis, so that church af- 
fairs will be carried on without resort to 
trivial entertainments? We have already 
- a few such churches erected, in which the 
rental of offices adequately covers the in- 
stitutional needs of work and worship. 

It is in our school system, however, 
that we have marked the most distinct 
evolution, while it is there that we may 
anticipate the most constructive efforts 
in the immediate future. We have, until 
very recently, aimed only at creating the 
individual; we are steadily modifying 
our State system of education toward the 
creation of wise citizenship. The power 
of the State to create national sentiment, 
and enable the whole people to act unit- 
edly for one political or ethical end, has 
been illustrated by the Japanese. War is 
robbed of its worst features when a 
people can, thru it all, count certainly on 
every soldier’s temperance and humanity, 
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as well as his patriotism. The level of 
human purposing has, of late, been dis- 
tinctly raised, as in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it was raised by the 
Puritans. We have now to aim higher, 
not only as individuals, but as peoples. 
Our public school systems must of neces- 
sity determine public morals as well as 
increase private knowledge. They must 
make the nation as well as its units. 

The era of applied learning is also 
upon us; and while only a part of our © 
schools have as yet become readjusted 
to the use of books as secondary to the 
study of Nature, the garden school and 
school gardening are rapidly becoming 
accepted principles. We may confidently 
expect, before long, that at least one-half 
of each day’s schooling will be out of 
doors, in direct contact with things, in- 
stead of books. The training of the 
hand is sure to be followed by the train- 
ing of the whole body. The principle of 
stuffing a child with information will 
pass away in favor of leading the child 
in paths of independent investigation. 
Much that has passed for acquirement or 
accomplishment is lapsing from the cur- 
riculum, while more emphasis is placed 
upon skilful doing. Industrial efficiency 
is sure to be recognized as fundamental 
to a real education. We must get rid of 
that conception of education which leaves 
careless: workmen and ignorant mechan- 
ics, farmers, merchants or craftsmen who 
do not understand the very best possi- 
bilities of the industries in which they are 
engaged. The home and the school are 
rapidly becoming co-operative institu- 
tions, if they are not to be entirely 
merged in their work. 

Of great industrial 


enterprises of 
which she shall hear more in the imme- 
diate future one of the greatest will be an 
interstate waterway uniting New York 
with Chicago and thence down the Mis- 


sissippi Valley to New Orleans. This 
has already become an absolute necessity, 
to prevent a vast waste of power in read- 
justing our whole shipping interests—a 
readjustment which will astoundingly 
affect New York and other great com- 
mercial centers. In obedience to this de- 
veloped waterway we shall see the ships 
of the Great Lakes passing thru canals 
without breaking freight, and during a 
part of the year doing their work upon 
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the ocean. It has been demonstrated al- 
ready that no possible railroad system 
can accommodate the increasing produc- 
tivity of the vast Northwest. Of almost 
equal importance will be the railroad 
destined to run down the spine of the 
American continent. Some of our young 
folk will live to take their vacation out- 
ings at Valparaiso or Quito. The hills 
of the Northwest are well punctured with 
iron highways, opening immense wheat 
fields, where we looked only for furs; 
and the enormous arid area of the South- 
west is by the same means becoming one 
vast garden and orchard. Even more 
important is the fact that the Southern 
States are taking the lead in manufac- 
turing interests as well as in agricultural 
products. Florida, nearly as large as ail 
New Engand, offers a vast winter re- 
treat, where the Northern farmer, after 
seven months with his dairy or in his 
wheat field, may go to spend the other 
five cultivating loquats and oranges. The 
Great Lake system has heretofore been 
the only center of American internal 
commerce; the Gulf of Mexico is now 
becoming an American Mediterranean. 


& 


It is almost humiliating, but 
a necessary result of our ex- 
cellent system of independ- 
ent State governments, that before we 
can make a treaty with Japan we should 
have to ask the permission of the Mayor 
and the School Board of San Francisco. 
It is still further humiliating that, at the 
command of selfish and prejudiced igno- 
rance in San Francisco and California, 
we should be driven to ask Japan to con- 
sent to a treaty excluding the admission 
to our shores of laborers from that coun- 
try. Yet this is just what we now see. 
The delegation of those who have made 
the mischief has been invited to Wash- 
ington to consult with our Secretary of 
State, and the San Francisco Mayor and 
concert-hall player, who by grace of Ruef 
has his office, will magnanimously con- 
sent to let the Japanese children back in 
the public schools if the President and 
the Senate will agree to a treaty exclud- 
ing Japanese laborers. This is no grim 
joke, but the grim fact, and it is not true 
that the universal sentiment of California 
is with Ruef and Schmitz. The religious 
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papers of California have distinctly pro- 
tested that such is not the position of 
their supporters. 


For some weeks the 
report has’ been some- 
what sedulously spread 
abroad, particularly in naval circles, that 
there is danger of a war with Japan, a 
war which is likely to find us unprepared. 
Such a war, it was said, is really immi- 
nent within a few years. There is a pur- 
pose in the scare, and that is to get Con- 
gress to make heavy appropriations for 
big ships—a fleet of “Dreadnoughts.” 
Such a diligent report is recklessly wick- 
ed. Nothing could more lead to accom- 
plishing the event. But there is abso- 
lutely no real reason for expecting war 
over the present school difficulty in San 
Francisco. And if there should be war 
—which there will not be—Japan could 
easily. take all our island possessions in 
the Pacific at any time within the next 
ten years, whatever we were to do in our 
shipyards. That is the cold fact, and it 
does not frighten us. Japan would hard- 
ly attack our coast, altho she could bom- 
bard our coast cities if she chose. Her 
policy is to do her fighting near home, 
and we have no desire to go abroad to 
fight. To foment ill will and prophesy 
war is utterly detestable, and it is for a 
bad cause. As to big ships, we have 
reached the extreme of heavy armor, 
bulkiness and big mark for an enemy’s 
guns. Every new device has been piled 
up in the new, tall warships, and no one 
knows what would happen in actual war, 
except that it would be easy for a shot to 
find them, and no one knows what deli- 
cate electric machinery it would smash. 
We have gradually gone far from the 
wise monitor type, which gave us as near- 
ly a submarine as possible, with nothing 
to be hit but a round tower, and it is time 
to go back to a low freeboard, and towers 
which no marksman could hit at the dis- 
tance of miles. 


A Mischievous 
Scare 


& 
In a letter to the Lon- 
don Times, Mr. Alfred 
Mosely gives some con- 
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clusions from his late visit to the United 
States, and says that perhaps the great- 
est danger to America’s future rests in 
the high standard of living and the reck- 











less extravagance of all classes. He 
says: 

“What were luxuries yesterday are consid- 
ered necessities today. Where this is to end 
it is difficult to foresee, and herein lies the 
hidden danger of the future.” 

There has never been a time since the 
Pharaohs when rich men did not sur- 
round themselves with all the comforts 
and luxuries which the art and civiliza-~ 
tion of the times could provide. This 
generation has more luxuries at its com- 
mand, and takes all it can get. The dif- 
ference with Pharaoh’s day is that now 
poor people and middle-class people can 
get luxuries that Pharaoh never dreamed 
of. We do not see that ordinary peo- 
ple are, as a whole, particularly extrav- 
agant in their enjoyment. They go to 
the theater a good deal if they live in the 
city; but that is not new. They have 
telephones in their houses, which is as 
characteristic a kind of popular luxury 
as we know, and has come to be thought 
a necessity, like letter writing. But it 
is no peril to the users. The bulk of 
people which THE INDEPENDENT reaches 
—and they are representative of the con- 
trolling element—appear to us not to be 
recklessly extravagant. We see no rea- 
son why they should not enjoy all the 
comforts which science and art provide, 
and which they can afford. If financial 
disaster comes they will live on their 
savings and retrench. 

a 


Archbishop Vilatte—we seem 
Vilatte- to remember him. He _ has 

turned up again, this time in 
Paris, where he wants to supply the 
regular tactual succession to an inde- 
pendent Catholic Church of France, and 
he is quite willing to be of service in 
supplying the essential episcopal regu- 
lants. He was, if we remember, orig- 
inally a Roman Catholic, and then co- 
quetted awhile with Bishop Grafton, of 
Fond du Lac fame; but he wanted to be 
made himself a bishop, and Bishop 
Grafton did not help him in it. Then he 
applied without success to the old Cath- 
olic bishop at Utrecht, who did not see 
it his duty to give him the favor he 
wanted. Then he disappeared for a year 
or two, and then blossomed out as a 
full-fledged archbishop. He had been 
to Ceylon, where there is a Syrian 
Jacobite Church, and where, by the au- 
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thority of the Syrian Patriarch, Arch- 
bishop Alvarez and the bishops of 
Niranam and Cottayam, he received the 
archbishop’s miter. Then back he came, 
with no display of wealth or glory, to 
Philadelphia, where he soon burst on us 
with a chromatic dignity that ought to 
have appealed to Bishop Grafton. But 
it did not, and the bishop deposed the 
archbishop, or tried to, and the Anglican 
monk Ignatius defended the regularity 
of his orders, which were really beyond 
suspicion. A rumor that he had gone 
back to the Catholic Church must be 
questioned, for that would have involved 
resigning his ecclesiastical rank, and 
vult archiepiscopari. 


& 


Not all the fruits of mis- 
pene nog sionary work in _ belated 

lands are to be found in the 
converts gathered and the churches es- 
tablished, nor yet in the better civiliza- 
tion developed. A good part of it is in 
the incidental influence on the religious 
bodies from which converts are sought. 
In India the various types of reformed 
Hinduism gather their inspiration from 
Christian ideals and attempt to keep the 
form of Hinduism, with the spirit of 
Christianity. So in Japan the reformed 
Buddhism tells the same story. It would 
get all the good possible out of Chris- 
tianity without its distinctive theology. 
The same appears not only in the re- 
generation of the old Armenian Church 
in Turkey, but also in Mohammedanism 
itself, of which Babism is an example. 
The Rev. H. N. Barnum writes us from 
Harpitt and tells of the excellent Vali 
who ordered that in the preaching in the 
mosques during the holy season of 
Ramazan the emphasis should be put on 
moral character. He told the preachers 
they must attend to duties pertaining to 
the present life, for, said he, “We know 
about the next life, but what is needed 
is to know how we ought to live here, 
what are our duties to society and the 
state, how we can become decent, re- 
spectable and useful citizens”; much 
such a talk as our President is in the 
habit of giving. Mr. Barnum went into 
a principal mosque to learn how the or- 
ders were obeyed. The Vali was pres- 
ent and the mosque was full. After the 
prayers the preacher climbed into the 
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pulpit by a ladder and took a seat. After 
an extempore prayer, mostly in Arabic, 
with a little Turkish interspersed, he 
read a few sentences from the Koran, 
and then for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour he delivered a most practical ser- 
mon. As he saw Mr. Barnum in the 
audience he said some things probably 
for his benefit. He said that Christians 
were to be treated with all kindness, 
that Moslems accept the “Injeel” (New 
Testament) as one of the four sacred 
books, that Christ was one of their 
prophets, etc. He spoke strongly against 
cheating in trade, against lying, against 
impurity, against appearing to others 
what we are not in reality, against an 
outward keeping of the fast and eating 
in secret, etc. He declared that God re- 
gards the motive in our acts, and that 
“if you wear out a hundred prayer rugs 
by praying upon them it is of no avail 
unless you are right yourself.” It does 
no good to make a show of religion. 
“You can’t deceive God.” This sort of 
preaching varies little from the lines of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 
* 

We do not question that there is 
needed a modification of our naturaliza- 
tion laws as regards naturalized Amer- 
icans who return to their native country. 
It is not decent that a German or a 
Turk, who perhaps wishes to escape 
serving in the army, should flee to this 
country, get naturalized here, and then 
go’ back to live, but under the American 
flag’s protection. It is proposed that 
five years’ residence in his native coun- 
try be regarded as proof that he does 
not wish to be a resident American cit- 
izen, and that seems to be a fair conclu- 
sion. Of course these Germans and 
Turks may object, for American citizen- 
ship gives them certain advantages; but 
that is not the purpose of naturalization. 
If they want to be Americans let them 
live here. 


Js 
In response to the directors, Mr. Con- 
ried consents to withdraw “Salome” from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The public protest forbids its 
continuance. Two critics have expressed 
our disgust at the story, and our ad- 


miration of the music. It is a case in 
which moral decadence and perversity 
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forbids the alliance of good art. The 
name of the author of the text, Oscar 
Wilde, should be enough to exclude from 
decent homes or ears anything he has 
written. It is impossible to disassociate 
the infamous career of this man, impris- 
oned for unnatural vices, from what he 
has written. 


One cannot but pity Mrs. Sage, with 
many millions of wealth, and besieged 
with various requests for beneficence far 
beyond her ability to comprehend. But 
she has done well in her last gifts—a mil- 
lion to the Troy Polytechnic Institute, 
$250,000 for the International work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and $100,000 to the Emma Willard 
School, of Troy. We hope she may live 
long enough and have wise enough ad- 
visers to give the rest of her property as 


happily. * 


It does not follow because the official 
program of the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence does not contain any item for dis- 
cussion on the restriction of armaments, 
or on the Drago Doctrine, that they will 
not be introduced. The United States 
has reserved the right to present other 
questions, and doubtless other Powers 
may do the same. Further, it is to be 
remembered that the most important act 
of the first Peace Conference was to 
provide a court of arbitration, and that 
was not in the program. 

& 


Another Hipple, brother of Frank K. 
Hipple, who wrecked the Philadelphia 
Real Estate Company, has committed sui- 
cide as the result of that failure and his 
brother’s suicide. He had borrowed heav- 
ily from the company and gone into real 
estate investments, and when the receiver 
took the property he was ruined and took 
his own life. And yet he was prominent 
in religious work and universally trusted. 


ws 

Some maids of Wakefield, Mass., are 
reported to have sent a petition to the 
Legislature asking that bachelors be 
taxed from $5 to $20. That is quite in- 
sufficient. The better law would be one 
to require that all bachelors over thirty 
years of age should pay a tax to the State 
sufficient to support a woman of their 
rank in society. 





Insurance 


Insurance Settlements Incident 
to the San Francisco Fire 


Hon. Juttus Kaun, of California, 
whose article in THE INDEPENDENT on 
January 3 on the subject of “The Japan- 
ese Question in California” attracted 
wide attention, in a speech delivered in 
the House of Representatives on January 
25th exhaustively considered the subject 
of insurance settlements incident to the 
San Francisco fire. His speech, which 
appears in the Congressional Record, is 
unfortunately too long for printing in ex- 
tenso in this department. THE INDE- 
PENDENT concurs with him in thinking, 
however, that the subject he discussed 
was an interesting one, and that every 
man in the United States, no matter what 
his vocation, no matter whether he hap- 
pened to be a large or small insurer, was 
entitled to know whether the company 
that accepted his premiums was an hon- 
est or a dishonest company. According 
to the facts presented by Mr. Kahn, but 
few of the 118 insuring companies set- 
tled their losses without discount. He 
names the California, the Continental, the 
Liverpool and London and Globe, the 
(Jueen and the Royal as the only com- 
panies which settled all claims at one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar without discount. 
A very large number of companies, in- 
cluding most of the English companies, 
paid their losses at 1 and 2 per cent. off 
for cash paid before the expiration of the 
sixty days to which the companies were 
entitled under their policies. It is a no- 
ticeable fact in this connection that not a 
single German company paid its obliga- 
tions in accordance with the conditions of 
its contracts. The situation at San Fran- 
cisco was altogether without precedent, 
and certain of the interested companies 
absolutely repudiated liability under the 
so-called earthquake clauses, of which 
there were several types of substantially 
the same import. The most conservative 
estimate of the totality of the San Fran- 
cisco losses due to the earthquake, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kahn, reached the sum 
of $350,000,000, upon which there was a 
total insurance of $235,000,000. Incor- 
porated with Mr. Kahn’s remarks made 
in the House is the illuminating report on 
the fire insurance situation following the 


San Francisco conflagration made by 
Prof. Albert W. Whitney, of the Uni- 
versity of California. The showing made 
by the companies as a whole at San Fran- 
cisco, as compared with that at Chicago, 
was very favorable, 80 per cent. of the 
claims having been paid at San Francisco, 
as against 50 per cent. at Chicago. The 
Baltimore record reached go per cent. 


J 
Destruction of Publishing Plant 


THE entire plant of the Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company at Springfield, Mass., 
comprising four buildings and covering 
almost an acre of ground, was burned 
last week. ‘The loss will approximate 
nearly $1,000,000, partly insured. The 
cause assigned for the fire was spontane- 
ous combustion among some _benzine- 
soaked rags in the basement of the main 
building. The firm published the follow- 
ing magazines, viz., Good Housekeeping, 
American Agriculturist, Judd Farmer, 
New England Homestead, and Farm and 
Home. Arrangements have been made 
to publish the periodicals named in New 
York and other cities until the Spring- 
field plant can be rebuilt. The automatic 
sprinklers with which the buildings were 
equipped failed to extinguish the flames, 
and when the firemen came it was found 
impossible to save the plant, which was 
located in the very heart of Springfield. 
Fortunately there was no wind, and the 
fire took place before the opening of busi- 
ness, so that no lives were lost. Nearly 
500 persons will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

st 

Grover CLEVELAND has been unani- 
mously elected to the position of chair- 
man of Paul Morton’s recently organized 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
He will also act as its chief counsel, and 
will receive as compensation the sum of 
$25,000 annually. Mr. Cleveland will re- 
main a trustee of the majority stock of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
The secretaryship of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents has been of- 
fered to James V. Berry, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Michigan. If he concludes 
to accept it he will have charge of the 
publicity connected with the association. 
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Financial 


The Great Northern Cases 


IN its attempt to issue $60,000,000 of 
new stock at par, the Great Northern 
Railroad Company has encountered much 
serious opposition. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Minnesota interfered, some weeks 
ago, by asking the courts to compel the 
company to apply to the State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission for permis- 
sion to issue this stock, because the law 
of the State provides that a railroad must 
so apply and must show a necessity for 
the issue. It was claimed by the com- 
pany that it was empowered by its charter 
to issue stock at will, and that the law 
granting supervisory authority to the 
Commission was unconstitutional. On 
January 23d Judge Hallam, of the State 
court in St. Paul, sustained the Attorney- 
General, overruled the contentions of the 
company, and issued an order enjoining 
the company from issuing the stock dur- 
ing the pending litigation without first 
applying to the Commission and obtain- 
ing its consent. Then the Attorney-Gen- 
eral asked the court to compel the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad 
Company (the parent company of the 
Great Northern) ‘to show cause why its 
charter should not be forfeited. All the 
stock of this company is owned by the 
Great Northern, and these proceedings 
strike at the merger by which the Great 
Northern system as it exists today was 
made. It is alleged by the Attorney-Gen- 

eral that when the Great Northern took 
' over or bought the Manitoba (the two 
companies having the same stockholders) 
“a very large amount of watered stock 
was issued by the Great Northern.” He 
claims that this stock is void. 

His allegations should be _ thoroly 
investigated, and the proposed issue of 
new stock at par should be subject to the 
decision of some authority representing 
the people. It is a question, however, 
whether this authority, or official body, 
should be one representing the people of 
Minnesota, or one representing the peo- 
ple of the United States. The railway 
system for which it is proposed that this 
new stock shall be issued, ceased long 
ago to be confined to the State of Minne- 
sota. Its most important functions today 
are of an interstate or national character. 
Probably the time will come when ques- 
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tions like some of those raised in these 
proceedings will be settled by national 
authority rather than by the authority of 
a single State, in the territory of which 
is situated only a small part of the prop- 
erty and system of the railway company 
involved. rd 


....The First National Bank of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., of which Albert H. Ver- 
nam is president, is about to increase its 
capital from $100,000 to $200,000, and 
its surplus from $100,000 to $300,000. 

....The corporation of Lord & Taylor 
has notified its common stockholders that 
the dividend is to be placed on an 8 per 
cent. basis, against 7 per cent. heretofore. 
The quarterly dividend, due May 1, will 
be 2 per cent. 

....The new statement of the Amer- 
ican Real Estate Company shows a cap- 
ital of $100,000, a surplus of $1,419,518, 
and total assets amounting to $9,446,- 
095. The six per cent. bonds of this 
company are based on the ownership of 
selected New York realty. 


...-To J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Boston, has 
been entrusted the sale of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s 
new issue of $40,000,000 of convertible 
four per cent. gold bonds, the subscrip- 
tion price being 92} and accrued inter- 
est. These great banking houses are 
accustomed to dispose of such large is- 
sues in a very short time. 


..+.lhe Mechanics and Traders’ 
Bank has recently elected a new presi- 
dent, Davis A. Sullivan, the president of 
the Union Bank of Brooklyn. Mr. Sul- 
livan was born in New York forty-one 
years ago and began his career in the 
law offices of Carter, Hughes & Cravath 
and Barlow & Witmore, but five years 
ago left the law to become president of 
the Stuyvesant Bank of Brooklyn. A. M. 
Dederer, who has for twenty-five years 
been connected with the Mechanics and 
Traders’ Bank, continues as_ cashier. 
The vice-presidents are Edward R. 
Thomas, Leo Schlesinger, Isaac Stiebel 
and Louis H. Holloway. The Mechan- 
ics and Traders’ Bank was organized in 
1830. Its capital and surplus amount to 


SAeO987 and its deposits are $8,615,- 
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A *1 Book 


ON MONEY MATTERS 


FREE 


Our new book will be of great interest to 
you if you want to profitably and safely in- 
vest $10 to $100 or more. The book will 
cost you nothing but a postal card. 

A Covina, Cal., client says: “Your book 
contains a full dollar’s worth of pointers. 

I believe I should have been hundreds of 
doliars ahead if I had it before.” 

The president of a big Boston corpora- 
tion says: “Your book struck me as being 
far ahead of anything I had ever seen.” 

A Glen Richey, Pa., man says: “Had I 
had your book several years ago I might 
have been spared the humiliation of losing 
my savings of years.” 

Every reader of Tue INDEPENDENT should 
send for this book. 

The following are a few of the many sub- 
jects covered: 

1. How you can surely make a lot of money through good 
investments even if you start with as little as one dollar or a 
few dollars a month. ‘ 

2. How safe, non-speculative business enterprises sometimes 
earn 100 to 3oo per cent. for the original investors while outsid- 
ers believe these enterprises to be paying only 5 to 10 per cent. 
(The book is full of surprising facts.) 

3. Some names, facts and figures of special interest to every 
one who has any money on deposit in any 

4. How to make the most of a small income. 

5. How to invest small sums where you will have absolute 
safety of principal and an unconditional guarantee of a certain 
fixed income from your investment. 

6. How to avoid risk and, at the same time, be sure of the 
best possible returns on real estate investments. Don’t put any 
money into any kind of investment real estate anywhere until 
you read our book. 

_7. How to choose between stocks, bonds and real estate; the 
difference between listed and unlisted stocks; how banks make 
fortunes; what “watering” means; protection for investors; 
special help and advice for those who want to start by investing 
$5 or more per month, etc. 

This copyrighted book is not like any other book 

ever published. It can be had from no other source. 
It is a very small book (only 2 pages), but it con- 
tains a lot of practical, “boiled down” money-making 
information which will sppeal to the common sense of 
every reader. This book is not an advertisement of 
any particular investment, but we are distributing it 
free for the purpose of advertising our business. The 
book is entitled, “Common Sense on Money Matters.” 
To every one who writes for this free book, we will 
also send (free) some ny | information about 
one of the best investments we have ever been able 
to offer to the public. 

Write us a postal now, saying simply: “Send Com- 
mon Sense on Money Matters.” 


WELLS & CORBIN 


2324 Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 
The sixty-second annual statement of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., of which Frederick Frelinghuy- 
sen is President, shows for the year 1906 total 
receipts of $20,434,289, as compared with $19,- 
250,265 for the year 1905. The total expendi- 
tures to policy-holders (death claims, endow- 
ments, annuities, dividends, etc.) for 1906 were 
$10,372,162; in 1905 the corresponding figures 
were $10,300,023. Other expenditures are item- 
ized in the company’s statement, so that it is 
possible to tell at a glance exactly what was 
spent for taxes, salaries, printing, medical, legal 
and other expenses. The assets of the Mutual 
Benefit on January Ist were $104,858,396. A 
year ago the assets footed up $97,793,728. The 
surplus is now $7,038,877. A gratifying in- 
crease. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE & TRUST COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Provident Life & Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, in its forty-second annual state- 
ment, just issued, shows gross assets of $61,- 
639,558, which is an increase of $2,943,410 
over last year. The surplus has now reached 
a total of $7,505,534.. The Company’s capital 
is $1,000,000, and its reserve is $52,256,597. 
During 1906 7,658 policies were issued, insur- 

’ ing $21,114,147. The total amount of insur- 
ance now outstanding on 68,603 policies is 
$187,670,839. The report of the company, 
which accompanies its statement, urges in- 
surers to give to the question of insurance in- 
telligent and discriminating attention. The 
soundness of the insurance principle and of 
the insurance companies generally, is also em- 
phasized. Asa S. Wing is President and 
Joseph Ashbrook, Vice-President, and Man- 
ager of Insurance Department, 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
The twenty-eighth annual report of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
which L. G. Fouse is President, shows net 


ledger assets at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1906, of $0,882,525, which is an 
increase of about 26 per cent.; the gross as- 


sets are shown to be $13,151,173. The net 

surplus is now $1,207,408. The Company’s re- 

port is charged with a plea against the bur- 

dens of taxation to which insurance companies 

have been made subject. 

NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, MONTPELIER, VT. 

The National Life Insurance Company, of 
Montpelier, Vt. in its fifty-seventh annual 
statement, now published, shows total assets 
of $37,511,373, which is $3,093,394 better than 
last year. The Company’s insurance reserves 
are now $30,189,862. The surplus has been 
increased by $420,278 and is now $4,224,287. 
Thé insurance now in force by the National 
Life is $148,797,787, which is $6,747,808 more 
than last year. The officers of the Company 
are: Joseph A. De Boer, President; James 
T. Philps, Vice-President, and James B. 
Estee, Second Vice-President. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
According to the fifty-sixth annual. state- 
ment of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., of which Com- 
pany John M. Holcombe is President, the 
Company now has total assets of $21,927,864, 
which is an increase over. last year of $1,- 
721,352. The surplus has been increased by 
$104,241, and is now $1,011,393. The insur- 
ance now in force is $97,583,284, which is a 
gain of $9,770,244. The officers of the Com 
pany other than the President are: William 


A. Moore and Archibald A. Welch, Vice- 


Presidents, and Silas H. Cornwell, Secretary. 


THE FRANKFORT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 
MAIN, GERMANY. 

The Frankfort Insurance Company, of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, which was 
established in 1865, in its statement, just is- 
sued, covering its United States Department, 
shows total assets of $1,434,044. The Com- 
pany’s surplus to policyholders is now $372,- 
875. The Company writes marine, accident, 
plate-glass, . employers’ -liability, workmen’s 
collective, elevator liability, landlord’s liabil- 


- ity, teams liability, personal accident and 


health, industrial accident and burglary in- 

surance. It has paid $4,790,718 of losses to 

date, which is a good record. C. H. Franklin 
is the: United States Manager and Attorney. 

The Trustees are Richard Delafield, Presi- 

dent of National Park Bank; Ernst Thal- 

mann, of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., and 

Stuyvesant Fish, Director of Illinois Central 

Railroad. 

HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPEC 
TION AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., in 
its fortieth annual statement, now published, 
shows total assets of $3,978,246, which is a 
gain of $290,099 over last year. The Com- 
pany’s net surplus over all liabilities is now 
$1,485.458, which is $223,908 better than last 
year. In 1905, 92,038 boilers were insured by 
the Hartford. Last year this number was ex- 
ceeded by 3,272. The net premiums collected 
during the same period amounted in total to 
$1,384,684, which was greater than the pre- 
ceding year’s figures by $112,211. The off- 
cers of the Hartford are: L. B. Brainerd. 
President and Treasurer; F. B. Allen, Vice- 
President; J. B. Pierce, Secretary; L. F. Mid- 
dlebrook, Assistant Secretary. Among those 
constituting the Board of Directors are the 
following: Frank W. Cheney, Treasurer 
Cheney Brothers Silk Mfg. Co.; Charles M 
Beach, of Beach & Co.; George Burnham. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works (Philadelphia) ; 
C. C. Kimball, President Smyth Mfg. Co.. 


” Hartford, Conn.; Philip Corbin, P. & F. Cor- 


bin. New Britain, Conn.; George A. Fair- 
field, the Hartford National Bank; Atwood 
Collins, President Security Co., Hartford. 
Conn.; Lucius F. Robinson, Attorney; John 
O. Enders, Banker, and Charles P. Cooley, 
Vice-President the Fidelity Co., all of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, N. Y. 


The fifty-seventh annual statement of the 
United States Life Insurance Company has 
been. issued, showing assets of $8,979,344.27. 
The reserve on policies and dividend additions 
amount to $8,378,530.25 and the guaranteed 
capital and unassigned funds to $480,019.63. 
The United States Life Insurance Company is 
fifty-seven years old. Its officers are John P. 
Munn, M. D., President; William H. Porter, 
Vice-President; C. P. Fraleigh, Second Vice- 
President; Richard E. Cochran, Third Vice- 
President, and A. Wheelwright, Secretary. 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAR- 
ANTEE CORPORATION, LTD., OF 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 

The Statement of the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, Eng- 
land, now issued, shows total assets for the 
United States branch of $2,993,821. The Com- 
pany now issues a triple accident policy which 
contains a conditionless contract covering in 
full all accidents without exception. The 
Company’s re-insurance reserve is $759,104, 
which, together with its other reserves, make 
a grand total of $1,736,699. The Company now 
has a surplus to policyholders of $1,257,122. 
Oscar Ising is General Manager. The Ameri- 
can head office is at 350 Broadway. 


THE-METROPOLITAN CASUALTY IN- 
— COMPANY, OF NEW 
YORK. 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, which was formerly the 
Metropolitan Plate-Glass and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, and which was chartered in 1874, 
in its statement, just published, shows present 
day assets of $657,736, and a surplus to policy- 
holders of $351,071. The Metropolitan writes 
personal accident, plate-glass and health poli- 
cies that afford complete protection. Its 
forms are free from ambiguity. Eugene H. 
Winslow is President of the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company. 


LUMBER INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


The Lumber Insurance Company, which was 
organized in 1904, in its statement, just issued, 
shows total assets of $452,257. The Company’s 
reserve for unearned premiums (New York 
Standard) is $130,798. The capital is $200,000, 
and the surplus is now $105,163. 


ADIRONDACK FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


The Adirondack Fire Insurance Company, 
which was organized in 1906, in its statement 
covering its first year’s business, shows gross 
assets of $378,635. The reserve for unearned 
premiums (New York standard) is $65,140. 
The capital is $200,000, and the surplus is 
$108,885. The officers of these two companies 
are the same, and are as follows: G. A. 
Mitchell, Presidert; Horace F. Taylor, Vice- 
President; W. H. Gratwick, Treasurer; R. H. 
McKelvey, Secretary. Lumber Insurers’ Gen- 
eral Agency are the underwriting managers, 
at 66 Broadway, New York. 





GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE 


COMPANY (FIRE). 

The German-American Insurance Company, 
in its thirty-fifth annual statement, just is~ 
sued, shows total assets of $13,798,730. The 
President, in speaking for the Company, calls 
special attention to the unprecedented disaster 
at San Francisco—the greatest diaster in the 
annals of this Company’s business. He holds 
that the wisdom of accumulating large re- 
serves to meet such emergencies has been 
fully justified. The German-American paid 
to its policyholders, on account of the San 
Francisco disaster, over $3,400,000—the Com- 
pany’s net loss, after deducting re-insurance, 
having been $2,270,000. In spite of this tre- 
mendous loss the German-American begins 
the present year with a net surplus beyond 
all liabilities of $5,130,426, or a policyholders’ 
surplus of $6,630,000. The capital is $1,500,- 
ooo. William N. Kremer continues as Presi- 
dent of this prosperous concern, of which 
Louis F. Dommerich is Vice-President, and 
Charles G. Smith is Secretary. The director- 
ate is composed of the following gentlemen, 
viz.: Charles F. Ackermann, Joseph ; 
Choate, John Claflin, Ralph L. Cutter, Louis 
F, Dommerich, William N. Kremer, Wood- 
bury Langdon, Lowell Lincoln, George W. 
Perkins, Charles Stewart Smith, Henry C. 
Ward, Alfred R. Whitney, Louis Windmiiller, 
and William Wood. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Springfield, Mass., is the largest 
fire insurance company chartered by the State 
of Massachusetts. It was incorporated in — 
Its annual statement just issued shows that the 
cash capital of the company is $2,000,000. It 
now has total assets of $6,936,261, after paying 
all losses by the San Francisco conflagration, 
amounting to $1,639,063, on a 100 cents on 
the dollar basis. The premium receipts of this 
New England institution were $4,574,254 for 
1906, which was a gain of $786,118 over last 
ear. The surplus over all liabilities is now 
Siizr.3, while the surplus to policy-holders is 
3,171,125. The company has paid since organ- 
ization $30,478,835. A. W.-Damon is Presi- 
dent and Charles E. Galacar Vice-President of 
the company. 

FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

The annual statement of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Pa., shows total assets 
of $7,301,262, which is a gain over last year’s 
figures of $285,600. The cash capital of the 
company has been increased from $500,000 to 
$750,000, and the net surplus is now $1,460,- 
909. Elihu C. Irvin is President, and Theo. 
H. Conderman is Vice-President of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia. The Directors 
include such well known Philadelphia gentle- 
men as Elihu C. Irvin, T. H. Conderman, 
James Butterworth, John McKinney, Isaac S. 
Sharp, William L. Roswell, Joseph Nevil, Jr., 
David C. Nimlet, Richard Campion, Robert 
Whitaker, Chas. B. Adamson, William T. Til- 
den and Horace T. Potts. Kelly & Fuller, at 
92 William street, are agents for the Metro- 
politan District, New York. 
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NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LONDON 


The thirtieth annual statement of the United 
States branch of the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany of London shows total admitted assests in 
the United States of $4,258,821. The company 
has total liabilities in the United States of 
$3,065,005, and a net surplus in the United 
States of $1,193,816. George W. Babb is Man- 
ager and T. A. Ralston is sub-Manager of the 
Eastern and Southern departments of this com- 


pany. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., 5 per cent. 
gold notes, coupons payable February Ist, 1907. 

General Chemical Co., common, 2 per cent., 
payable March 4th, 1907. 

United Bank Note Corp., common, 
cent.,; payable February 15th, 1907, 


I per 








OBITUARY 





CHARLES T. COOK 

COOK—Charles T., on January 26th, at No. 2 West 
Forty-eighth street, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
Funeral services at Christ Church, Broadway and Seventy- 
first street, on Tuesday, January 29th, at 10 a. m. 

Charles T. Cook, president of the jewelry firm of 
Tiffany & Co., and for nearly forty years actively associ- 
ated in its general management, died January 26th, at his 
home, No. 2 West Forty-eignth street, after a long illness. 

Mr. Cook contracted a cold which developed into grip, 
which was the direct cause of his death. He was in his 
sceventy-second year. 

Mr. Cook was an example of the 
man. 


American self-made 
He entered into the commercial life of the metropo- 
lis before most boys are preparing for grammar school 
matriculation, and by his adaptability, hard study and 
equally hard work rose to the position of influence and 
wealth which he held at his death. He was a native of 
this city, and his connection with the firm of Tiffany & 
Co. began when he was twelve years old, when he started 
as an office boy. Altogether he was with the firm for 
sixty years, twenty of which were spent in the various 
offices of the establishment, where he gathered his experi- 
ence and thoroughly familiarized himself with the details 
of every department of the business. When he rose to 
the highest office in the company Mr. Cook remained the 
friend of the other employees, with whom he had worked 
side by side, and the fact that he had risen above them 
officially made him none the less accessible. 

In two instances were honors from foreign countries 
conferred on Mr. Cook. In 1900 he was made an officer 
of the Legion of Honor of France, and in 1903 the King 
of Italy conferred on him an unusual distinction by deco- 
rating him as Knight Officer of the Royal Order of La 
Corona d'Italia. Mr. Cook was one of the oldest members 
of the Union League Club, and also for many years was 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, the Grolier Club, 
the New York Historical Society, The National Arts Club, 
the National Sculpture Society, the Century Association, 
the Republican Club, the American Museum of Natural 
History, the American Scenic Society and other organiza- 
tions. Mr. Cook was a director of the Bank of the 
Metropolis and the Knickerbocker Trust Company. He 
leaves a widow and three children. 


REAL ESTATE 











Franklin F. Mayo & Co. solicit your 
Real Estate business in Newark, N. J. 











Lake George Cottages and Sites For Sale 
WARREN REALTY COMPANY, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Hydeaway Cotta e. Derk Bay, Lake George, N. Y.. $5,000 

The Norwood — side, ke Ge 
Frost Cotta e, Katskill Bay, Lake George 
Birchcliff, rosb: — _. George. 
Davis Cottage, 


take frowt. Ateentiy. 


Ten acres in piece, frontage on two bays 
Clirehugh Cottage, Crosbyside, Lake George 
Victoria Lodge, Katskill Bay, Lake George 


“Berkshire Real Estate.” 


I have Furnished Cottages to rent, 
Estates and Farms to Sell in and 
about Stockbridge. . a th 


DANIEL B. FENN, - = 





Stockbridge, Mass. 


1,000 VERMONT FARMS 


INVESTMENT OR SUMMER HOME 
Best Values in the U. S. 


Partial farm catalogue and nice map of Vermont, 10e. 


REYNOLDS REAL ESTATE CO., Burlington, Vt. 








Gloucester and Magnolia, Mass. 


I buy and sell high grade sea shore real estate. 
Tell me what you want. 
No commission too large to execute. 


M. J. MEAGHER, - = Gloucester, Mass. 





6 Per Cent. Certificates. 


Based on best of real estate in best and most 
rapidly developing city in the Carolinas. in 
amounts of $500, $1,000, $2,500, $5,000 


F. C. ABBOTT & COMPANY, Charlotte, N. C. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES 


TO RENT FOR THE SEASON. 
Hot and Cold Baths; Electric Lights and all modern 
conveniences. a 
Also several bargains for those wishing to purchase a 
winter home. 
Illustrated booklet and full- descriptions upon request. 
REAL STATE & FIDELITY CO.. - AIKEN S.C 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
at New York, in the State of’ New York, at the close of 
business January 26th, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $38,719,296 09 
Overdraft secured 8,886 64 
U. 8. boi to secure sw ~ 
Other bonds fi secure U. 8. 
U. 8. bonds hand 
Stocks and 
Due from National banks (not reserve mpeeed 
Due from State banks 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
suet 
Legal-tender note 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 23,000 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5% re- 
demption fund 99,000 00 





90,887 
8,611,513 
243,006 


12,670,158 70 
1,112,569 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
a profits, 


National bank notes outstanding 46( 
Due to other National banks............... xo 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 12; 616 
Individual deposits subject to check 5 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 

















Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

& m™ EPBURN, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above, statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and be 

A. B. HEPBURN, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of 


January, 1907. 
GORDON F. SMITH 
Notary Public. 


GEO. F. BAKE) | 
A. H. WIGGIN. ; Directors. , 
JAS. J. HILL. / 


Correct—Attest: 





- READING NOTICES 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 

Exclusively first-class tours leave Chicago March 2, 
under the auspices of the Tourist Department of the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwestern Line, for Cali- 
fornia. The trip is made one way through Colorado. 
Stop-overs and side trips at principal points of interest in 
the West. All expenses, railroad fare, sleeping car, dining 
car and hotel accommodations included. For itineraries 
and full particulars write to S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 
Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.—Adz. 


A CHARMING PLEASURE PLACE 

Few winter resorts have the equal of Lakewood’s ad- 
vantages, which are primarily, location, climate, and sur- 
roundings. At the end of a ninety minute railroad jour- 
ney you reach Lakewood. The winter home of fashion, 
culture and society. Fine roads in several directions lead 
to the hotels and cottages of the latter, of which there are 
many, and the life of their occupants is as merry as can 
be. The climate at Lakewood is at least 10 degrees milder 
than at New York or Philadelphia, and by its situation in 
New Jersey’s famous pine belt there is an exhilarating 
healthfulness found nowhere else on the Atlantic Coast. 
The hotels are metropolitan in every sense and every 
convenience imaginable is found there including Sun 
Parlors, Palm Gardens, Artistic Tea and Music Rooms, 
and a wonderful appointed cuisine. There are innumer- 
able opportunities for out-door life and sports like Pony 
Polo, Golf, Cross Country Riding, Coaching and Auto- 
mobiling are indulged in. The only road to Lakewood 
from New York is the New Jersey Goutrel and its ex 
press service is such that many New York business men 
travel daily between Lakewood and New York. To know 
about Lakewood write W. C. Hope, G. a See Jer- 
sey Central, New 'Y York City, for Book on New Jersey’s 
Pines, etc., it’s free for the asking.—Adv. 





MAY BE COFFEE 
That Causes ail the Trouble. 


When the house is afire, it’s like a body when disease be- 
gins to show, it’s no time to talk but time to act—delay 
is dangerous—remove the cause of the trouble at once. 

“For a number of years,” says a Kansas lady, “I felt 
sure that coffee was hurting me, and yet, I was so fond 
of it,-I could not give it up. I paltered with my appetite 
and of course yielded to the temptation to drink more. 
At last I got so bad that I made up my mind I must 
either quit the use of coffee or die. 

“Everything I ate distressed me, and I suffered severely 
almost all the time with palpitation of the heart. I fre- 
quently woke up in the night with the feeling that I was 
almost gone—my heart seemed so smothered and weak in 
its action that I feared it would stop beating. My 
breath grew short and the least exertion set me to pant- 
ing. I slept but little and suffered from rheumatism. 

“Two years ago I stopped using the old kind of coffee 
and began to use Postum Food Coffee, and from the 
very first I began to improve. It worked a miracle! 
Now I can eat anything and digest it without trouble. I 
sleep like a baby, and my heart beats. full, strong and 
easily. My breathing has become steady and normal, and 
my rheumatism has left me. I feel like another person, 
and it is all due to quitting coffee and using Postum Food 
Coffee, for I haven’t used any medicine and none would 
have done any good as long as I kept drugging with 
coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“There’s a reason.” Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. All grocers. 











ATLANTIC CITY 1N WINTER 


Time was when the seaside appealed only to summer- 
timé visitors. This no longer applies to those whose 
destination is Atlantic City, N. J. There the sounding 
sea and the famous boardwalk are full of lure in Winter 
as well as in Summer. Even in the storm Atlantic City 
has charm and the ocean in such moods strongly ap- 
peals when it manifests itself with tremendous and very 
destructive power. A visit to Atlantic City has a racti- 
cal as wel as an aesthetic side in that the salt breath 
of the sea brings health. The visitor to this famous 
coastwise resort who stops at ‘Galen Hall Hotel and 
Sanitorium will find it well located in an elegant new 
building and will presently discover it to be one of the 
finest of places to spend a few days of winter vacation. 


A BLINDFOLDED SHAVING MATCH 


A unique contest was recently held at the offices of the 
American Safety Razor Company, Inc., of 299 Broadway. 
New York, in which four contestants using four well- 
known makes of safety razors, entered. After allowing 
one minute for lathering, each contestant was blindfolded. 
Speed and a cleanly shave were the deciding points, which 
was won by the Ever-Ready Safety Razor. In two min- 
utes the winner finished with clean face and without the 
semblance of a scratch or cut. The regular Ever-Ready 
12-bladed Dollar Safety Razor was used. 


SEEDS THAT GROW. 


The appearance of the various seed catalogues and 
farm annuals is one of the earliest harbingers of spring. 
It precedes the northern migrations of birds. The essential 
thing about the seeds that go into the ground to make 
the garden or to become units in the farm is that the 
shall grow. Dead seeds are useless. W. Atlee Burpee 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., produce seeds, and such care 
is exercised in their growth, selection, d 
marketing that they | SN hfully —- witl 
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J. 2 W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 


21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, Pay- 
able in Any Part of the World. Draw 
* Ps bene et 41 make — cig sepa 


‘Transfers of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 


BUY AND SELL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St.. New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
to Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 
this and Foreign Countries. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Pars 
Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne 


BANKERS 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES - 














‘Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks for 
domestic and foreign use. 
Drafts on all parts of the world. 
Deposit accounts, subject to check, received on 
favorable terms. 





59% SCHOAL 


AT PAR 


We are able to offer $75,000 5% PINE BLUi I 
ARKANSAS, HIGH SCHOOL BONDS, denominatio: ; 
$500, Semi-Annual interert, =* prices rangins FROM PR 
TO 7% PREMIUS 

Pine Bluff has a population of 22,000. Assessed valu: 
of $6,500,000. No other school debt and owns schoo! 
buildings worth $300,000. A Live, Progressive City. 


COUNTY BONDS NETTING 434% 


We are offering $370,000 BATES COUNTY, MO., BONDS 
netting you 434%, intere interest payable semi-annually. Denom 
inations, $500. 

Bates County is 40 miles from Kansas City and a ban 
ner county of a great State. Has an assessed value of 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS and no other debt. 

These Bonds are issued by the county to straighten 
the channel of a crooked stream and are a lien on 
41,300 acres of fertile valley land. 

Such bonds properly issued are of equal value with 
the ordinary school or municipal obligation. We recom- 
mend these issues and request inquiries from all con 
servative investors for full particulars as to these splendi_§ 
investments. 

We are located in the heart of America’s richest ter- 
ritory where our acquaintance, prestige and extensive 
clientage enable us to buy large issues at unusually close 
prices. 

Our unbroken record of 17 years’ service to our clients 
without a single loss for them or for ourselves proves 
our claim that we accept only ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
We invest $500 or more. WRITE TODAY—secure full 
information and our COMPLETE OFFERINGS. 


William R. Compton Bond and Mortgage Co., 


19 Wardell Building, Macon, Mo. 


incredible 


Isn’t it incredible that we could serve hundreds of & 

——- for ee years without lees or complaint, and 

sa 

This un Fy success is founded on rvatism. We 

predicate all on safe Write and tequine al aon our first 
ortgages, yielding c per cent. interest ne 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - p boa Kansas. 


BOND 








nited States Trust Company of New Pork. 


45-41 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,500,000. 


THE COMPANY nee ae EXECUTOR, a py TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 


URT MONEYS, 


many other trust capacities. - 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other prop- 
erty, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, 
President 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, 
Vice- President. 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
2d Vice-President. 


ARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
Lege 


Dz 

a WILLIS TAMES BROWN, LAM H. ath 
YARD CUTTING, wi 

CHARLES S. SMITH, FAV . SCHWAB, 

















GU 
FRANK L 


» Chairman of B 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 


LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 
AMES aah hae pac’ 


LYMAN 
PAYNE NEY 
EDWARD W. TeTELDO 
CHAUNCEY KEEP. 
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$40,000,000 
merican Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four Per Gent. Gold Bonds 


DUE MARCH 1, 1936 








Part of an issue limited to $150,000,000. All or any part of the issue redeemable at the option of the Company 
at 105 per cent. and accrued interest on and after March 1, 1914, upon twelve weeks’ notice. 





Attention is called to a letter from Mr. F. P. Fish, President, which can be had 
from the undersigned, which states among other things, that the bonds are con- 
vertible at par, at the option of the holder, into common stock at $140 per share 
after March 1, 1909, and before March 1, 1918, and in the meantime up to thirty days 
prior to the date of redemption named in any redemption call. If additional stock 
is issued or sold at a price averaging less than $140 per share, Bondholders will 
have the benefit of a reduced conversion price. 


Interest payable semi-annually on March 1 and September 1 in New York or Boston. 

Principal and interest payable without deduction for any tax or taxes which may be imposed by the laws of 
the United States of America, or of any State, county, or municipality therein, and which the Company may be re- 
quired to pay or deduct therefrom. 


- OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. 


Coupon Bonds of the denomination of $1,000 each, with registration provision, and privilege to reconvert Regis- 
tered Bonds into Coupon Bonds. . 


Referring to the above, the undersigned offer for public subscription the above 
Bonds, at the price of 924% and accrued interest to date of full payment, payable 
in instalments as follows: 

On application $50 per $1,000 Bond 
** allotment 50 * 1ooD * 
Balance and accrued interest on or before March 28, 1907. 

The subscription list will be opened at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, February 5, 1907, 

and will be closed at or before 3 p. m. the same day. 


ments liable to forfeiture. 
The Bonds will be delivered by the undersigned upon payment in full therefor. 
Application will be made to list the above Bonds on the New York, Boston, and London Stock Exchanges. 





. For further details regarding the above Bonds, reference is made to the Trust Indenture under which they are 
issued, and to the letter from F. P. Fish, Esq., President of the Company, copies of which may be obtained at the 
offices of the waconeages i 

Preference on allotment under subscription will be accorded to shareholders of the American Telephone and 
elegraph Company to the extent of 1-5, or 20 per cent. of the par value of their holdings of stock in the Company. 

A simultaneous public issue of the above Bonds is being made by Messrs. 
Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., in London, and by 


essrs. Hope & Co., in Amsterdam. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., KUHN, LOEB & CO., 
: New York. New’ York. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


Boston. 


EW YORK AND BOSTON, January 30, 1907. 
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ASSETS. 
Real Estate and Improvements 
Mortgages Receivable 
Cash in Banks, Trust Companies and 
Offices 
Due from Agents 
Sundry Accounts 
An other Items, 


$8,473,643 24 
,852 21 


211,465 45 


Material, 
41,833 99 
$9,446,095 89 


insured by Title Guarantee Companies. 


Dun Building, 





American Real Estate Company 


FOUNDED 1888 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY ist, 1907 


LIABILITIES. 
Dope. and Certificates, with Interest to 
Dat $6,558,133 82 
1,338,712 28 
29,631 59 


Mortgages Payable 
Sundry Accounts 


$7,926,577 69 


Capital Stock 


$100,000 00 
Surplus 


1,419,518 20 1,519,518 20 


$9,446,095 89 


Statement certified by Public Accountants; Property appraised by Real Estate Board of Brokers; Titl:s 


6% Bonds Based on the Ownership of Selected 
New York Realty 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
290 Broadway, New York City 








THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 
OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, 
on Demand. 


5% SERIES “D” 


LAND GREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 
$5,000 and $ 0.000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 

The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 1906, 
it has negotiated $5,447,135.14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a dollar, or acquired a foot of 
land in foreclosure. 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE GO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Payable 





will be 








LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE 
AND TRUST COMPANY. 


CAPITAL“AND SURPLUS, $9,500,000 


TRUST AND BANKING DEPARTMENT, 59 LIBERTY ST. | manny 
TITLE DEPARTMENT. 37 LIBERTY ST. f - 


Brooklyn Branch, Title Department and Trust and Banking 
Department, 188 Montague Street 


Receives Deposits — . check or on cei- 
tificate, allowing interest thereo: 

Lends on Approved Stocks —~¥ Corporation Bonds 
as lateral. 
Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administr: 
tor, fee, Sanenes Ky Receiver, Transfer Agent or Bogs. 

0: rporations Charge o 

) Fs Securities. 








OFFICERS: 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and Genera! 


DAVID B. OGDEN, 

. LOCKMAN, 

- BRIGHT, 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, gee 


} Vice-Presidents. 


ry. 
. Manager. — 
Asst. Treasurers. 


FREDERICK D. REED | Asst. Secretaries. 


Geo. F. Butterworth, 


OMMITTEE. R 
Jalian D. Fairchild, 
“ — ae 7. k 
° Cogsestall, ry Mo’ 
' ° James N. allace. 
illiam P. Dixon, 
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FIRST MORTGAGE UNDERLYING 
RAILROAD BONDS 


To realize over 5% 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 
111 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


THE BOURSE 


PHILADELPHIA 


“Hints and Helps to Investors” is a study 
of investments well worth reading. It may 
be had by sending your name and address, 
which, for convenience, may be written on 
the margin of this page and mailed to us. 














Your Savings Ought 





FVERYBODY Stout tr 


money in a GOOD BANK—because 
it 'is the quickest asset with earning 


power. 
Select your bank with care. 


Do not be content with less than 
4 percent. on deposits standing 3 months 
or more—other things being equal. 

Investigate and bank withus by mail 
if satisfied with our strength and 4 per 
cent on idle money 

Booklet and statement mailed upon 
request. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1855. Assets $8,000,000 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


(Mention The Independent) 











to Earn % 

















They will earn that much if deposited 
here—and you can withdraw them at any 
time without notice and without loss of in- 
terest. 

In addition to all this, absolute safety is 
guaranteed by the deposit of first mortgages 
on improved real estate with a strong trust 
company to protect every dollar deposited 
with us, ' 


Write for the Booklet. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1048 Calvert Building, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











meacneneeens 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 26h, 1907: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U. 8. bonds to secure eo 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 
Bonds, securities, etc. .. 
Banking house, furniture ‘and “fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks Led reserve agen s) 
Checks and other cash item 
Exchanges for Clearing a... caeeodece 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels ‘and cents 
Lawful money reserve in ame, peg $ 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. ‘Treasurer (8% 
of circulation) 
Due from S. Treasurer other than 5% re- 
demption fund eeocce 


‘die § 
SeheSessse 


3 
3 
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Ll 
a 
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LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in . 
Surplus fund 


r= a profits, less expenses “and ‘taxes 


pai 
National bank notes outstanding. 
Due to State banks and bankers.. 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 


Total ‘ 
State of New York, County of. New York, ss. 

I, JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier of the * above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my a and belief. 

AMES ©. BROWER, Cashier. 

Correct—Attest: 


FRANCIS L. LELAND 
WILLIAM CARPENTER, Directors. 
FREDERICK FOWLER, 


Subscribed os sworn to before me this 3ist day of 


January, 1 
LEWIS L. PIERCE, 
Notary Public, City and County New York. 


G7 GUARANTEED 
Preferred Shares 


THE NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. has for 
over ten years paid Preferred Shareholders 3 per cent. 
semi-annual interest by check available the day due. Over 
half a million dollars paid to shareholders; assets of 
$1,600,000 and increased surplus show growing popularity. 
A limited amount of shares may be secured at par. Write 
for Booklet B. 

NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








1875 1907 


THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
or 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
‘Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 26th, 1907: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured epee 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation..... 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. . aa 

U. S. bonds on hand 

Bonds, securities, etc 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 
Checks and other cash items....... oe 
Exchanges for Clearing House ........ escces 
Notes of other National banks......... 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


eee eeeeeeeee 


eee eeeeeeee 


pecie 

Legal- tender ‘notes ......: 

Redemption fund with U. ‘S. ‘Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................ 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid Mvcosstssesses neres eeeece 
Surplus fund eovcccece 
Undivided profits, 


National “bank ‘notes ‘outstanding... 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid ..... eos 
Individual deposits subject J “check... oniiee 
Demand certificates of deposit +e 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States a 

“ 


ec eeee 
Anticipated ‘ieee on U. 8. bonds. 


Total 
State of New ots County of New York, ss.: 

I, JAMES LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly oem that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of 


January, 1907. 
HENRY 8. REYNOLDS, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
GEO. F. BAKER, 
BE. C. CONVERSE, 
FRED’K B. SCHENCK 


SAFE and PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Growing lumber manufacturing concern finds it neces 
sary to increase capital stock to add to timber holding 
and to meet requirements of rapidly increasing demand 
for output of its factories. Manufacturing general lun 
ber products, wholesale and retail, increasing Eastem 
shipments. Own 150,000,000 feet timber, mostly Western 
White Pine; opportunity to purchase much more on very 
profitable basis. Location, Pacific Northwest city, 90,00 
growing rapidly, large surrounding territory, agriculturd. 
mineral, lumbering. Concern established fifteen years: 
conservative basis; largest of its kind in territory. Pres 
ent capital, $300,000; surplus, $100,000; can pay reasot 
able dividend and accumulate large surplus. Stock offered 
at par. Fullest investigation granted bona fide investors 
No stock sales less than $1,000. References required 
with inquiries. Address Box 201, InpEPenpeNt, New 
York. 


DON’T COUGH! 
USE 
DR. WM. HALL’S BALSAW 


FOR THE LUNGS 


Hall's Balsam is. the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already/prepared. 


Directors. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK. 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business January 26th, 1907: 


03,735 92 
159 # business January 26th, 1907: 
00,000 00 Leans and discounts 
00,000 90 Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
00,000 60 U. 8. bonds to secure circulation Loans and discounts .........+----eeeeeees $22,141,192 89 
93,327 14 U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 37,908 02 
95,954 16 Other bonds to secare U. S. deposits U. 8. s to gseume circulation. . 5,000,000 00 
637 59 Bonds, securities, etc. Bonds, coousttion, ete 2,618,586 85 
aon Banking house, furniture and fixtures Banking house, furniture ‘and fixtures. 1,500,000 00 
35,295 Due from National banks (not reserve agente) Other real estate own 765,904 63 
5,100 0 Due from State banks and bankers. Due from National banks (not ‘Teserve agents) 3,560,874 08 
2,385 41 Checks and other cash items.. Due from State banks and 382,164 66 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. Checks and other cash items 17,181 06 
45,091 50 Notes of other National banks. Exchanges for Clearing House 
10,000 00 lawtel money reserve in bank, viz.: Notes of other National banks 
Specie Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
50,000 00 Legal-tender notes Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% pecie 
L0,000 00 of circulation) Legal-tender notes 
. Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per 
5,492 99 redemption fund cent. of circulation) 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
10,000 cent. redemption fund 
0,000 0 ini 
18,502 #2 LIABILITIES. GED decdetipece invade ghee dda bous ce $45,633,381 83 
1.200 Capital ance paid in LIABILITIES. 
“1-4-4 Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes Surplus —- outs in 
ae 2 nations bank * notes outstanding 
ae 66 _ ~ —_ coe eae. - notional bank notes outstanding 
9° 7 0 Due to trust companies and savings banks Due to other National banks 
445 3 BE Dividends unpaid Due to State banks and bankers 
$4 Individual deposits subject to check Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
ry} Demand certificates of deposit Dividends unpaid 
ryt Certified checks ae deposits a to check 
5 7 , ma ce cates 0: = 
5,500 00 Cashier’s checks outstanding Certified checks 


United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 
Reserved for taxes 


$109,306,533 98 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

I, M. H. EWER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EWER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of 


January, 1907. 
WM. EB. DOUGLAS, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
GEO. FRED’K VIETOR, 


} Directors. 





THE IFIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
, Boston, January 26th, 1907. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans, discounts and securities 
U. S. bonds 

Due from banks 

Due from U. 

Cash account 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 
Bond account . 
Deposits 

OFFICERS. $48,189,887 1° 
DANIBL G. WING, President. 
EDWARD A. PRESBREY, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. WEEKS, Vice-President. 
GEO. G. McCAUSLAND, Vice-President. 
CLIFTON H. DWINNELL, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC H. CURTISS, Cashier. 
PALMER E. PRESBREY, Asst. Cashier. 
EDWARD S. HAYWARD, Asst. Cashier. 
BERTRAM D. BLAISDELL, Asst. Cashier. 
GEO. W. HYDE, Asst. Cashier. 





Cashier’s checks outstanding ; 
Reserved for taxes 


Tota 
State of New York, “County of New York, s8.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of 


January, 1907. 
ALPHONSE OSCAR, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
J. R. MAXWELL, 
WILLIAM L. BULL, ¢ Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
January 26th, 1907. 


Loans -_ investments 
gg - ° 
U. 8. os to secure circulation 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits. 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. 
Banking house 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Due from banks and reserve agents. 

















Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 





S. CLARKE REED, Asst. 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 





THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


t New York, in the State N 
pk na =. of ew York, at the close of 








RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts ............... 310.875 75 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 2,330 94 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 500,000 00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 55,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. 345,000 00 
U. 8. i;  cebotsbuaevee 165,000 00 
Bonds, -securities, etc. .............. 751,214 37 
Due from National banks (not sumeate agents) 308,816 00 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 27,151 88 
Checks and other cash teem. Nibyh whemeene<e 32,645 27 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 230,942 02 
Notes of other National banks (Lincoln 
National Bank, $5,000) ...............0.. 25,987 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 3,872 61 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: = 
Caab ne Cher dncchda dies snes vhebokhods 1,983,562 30 
TeORi-ComGer Motes 2. ccccsscccicsscccccscc 1,763,225 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
OF SND © ccisiccccdercvesevadenaiuc., 25,000 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5% 
POR SENN 5060s i decncsseeskuetexced 43,000 00 
WOE cckcncerdkwvuseubinwetes stinks $18,573,623 14 
LIABILITIES. 
Cngeees -Oies well Pec ccacanveectbeckcece $500,000 
SUED GUND acne sdenbeebieissiedcvncscbe'e, 700,000 00 
— profits less expenses and taxes 
eethges ¥¢enhaeeabaatenbeses &> iu coee ce 767,091 64 
ne donal bank notes outstanding............ 493,900 00 
Due to other National banks............... 484,051 78 
Due to State banks and bankers............ 353,373 10 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 830,054 75 
Individual de ts subject to --« eoece 13,108,054 41 
Demand certificates of deposit Kddaegies 104,451 77 
EY QUE 0060605660 50 506s00400 cdo 17,252 68 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ee 145,393 01 
United States deposits ...........ccceeeece 855,000 00 
D.C © hessascbidedeecowsedencteai 720,000. 00 
0 ES ene eres en see $18,573, 623 14 


88. : 

I, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Casticr of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the obeve statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief 

CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of 


January, 1907. 
GEORGE GASTLIN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co 
Correct—Attest: 
J. D. LAYNG, 
Vv. ¥- ROSSITER 


E. \ Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES. 








THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
ORK OITY. 


NEW Y 











$250,000.00 

eres cna suatte hin’ Cinta ncldnee wana nella eaaisabien dale 

SI hdod oe cco gunats-coaudeevee<ddstesteitun veded 49,400.00 
ED Begs 000s cincbececncpeccceecsusecnd 1 500.00 

IE iss < ce hsb os nndadi chgasninstawesek’ 1,706,934.59— 1, 738,434.59 

$2,155,802.87 


OFFICERS. 
VINCENT LOESER. Presiden 
paeoeee T. HUME, Vice-President. 
E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
axe. E HOYER. ‘Assistant Cashier. 





United Copper Company 


DS eC ee ae ee ce 
Oe re ae Cae ae ee. ee the 
ge on the preferred stock during the year 
(vis., wv quenate) have declared from the profits of the 


ividend 
(vis., $787,500), 
stockholders of record at the close of 


The stock transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 8 o’clock P. M. January 16th, 
1907, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M. January Sist, 1907. 

STANLEY GIFFORD, Treasurer. 








FRANKLIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Philadelphia, January 26th, 1907. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ..............eceeeees $17, oy 023 o 
Due from — o.oree secs Sdewbeten isonrcee 
eB Be ey re ee 5, 3" mae 
Exchanges for "Clearing Madde <5o3555s08:. 1,148,213 i 
V———————————— 
$27,890,419 g3 
IAADATINS. 
Ei. venereasenaiegueeed $1,000,000 
Surplus’ and net profits 2,078,247 92 
Circulation 50,000 00 
ND . vo v0cccgucicavetntaeMciixtanunbies 24,762,171 91 
—_—_—_—_——— 
$27,890.419 83 


E. P. PASSMORE, Cashier. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 


Loans and discounts 


. 
. 
. 
. 
: 
. 
. 
. 
1S) 
— 
= 
nw 
a 
aw 





Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 8,868 64 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation........... 50,000 00 
TOOREE, GHOUTIRIOR, GOR ic cbecéase direc’ ciccce 85,700 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures....... 200,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 1,426,460 05 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 139,975 78 
Checks and other cash items............... 161,542 89 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 1,355,853 33 
Notes of other Natiomal banks.............. 641 00 
Fractional paper currency, — = cents 1,170 00 
wful money reserve in bank, v 
SEED. cavcwvnsse9ceecedees ated iSentaduns 4,326,800 00 
ERP COMEOE .. BORED. cccvisececocccacceceses 1,100,869 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
i DD sc newaddecivessdécdsstsca 2,500 00 
Due from U. 8. SSR other than 5% 
wedemaption fund. ...ccccccccscccccesccece e 35,000 00 
DORR. cicecredcosccccssegsgedvccccese $34,100,593 90 
Coote stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
fund ........- 6,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, jess expenses and taxes ° 
Opes wevesceususee 993,093 76 
National “bank “notes” outstanding hanksérens 46,600 00 
State bank notes outstanding .............. 5,682 
Due to other National baste Linus 0nd edbwdns 10,219,777 01 
Due to State banks and bankers............ 32,8 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 1,065,528 98 
ED EE oc ccctnccésccwestc vesscnece 861 00 
Individual dopeeite subject to check......... 11,208,136 27 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 620,100 00 
Certified CROCES 2 cc cccdccccccccccccccccoce 174,319 38 
Cashier’s checks outstanding pdhcbevosnbe os 25,620 81 
éasovdeocceéeosooctigvesston . $34,100,593 90 


Total 
State of New York. County" of New York, ‘ss.: 
I, ° a. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly ae By - y Ra statement is true to the 
f knowl ef. 
so zal dacrstees = H. POWELL, Cashier. 


H. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of 


January, 1907. 
” CHAS. E. SE 
otary Public 
pean est: 
TOWNSEND, 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, } Directors. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Ag ty quarterly Prefe' 
uarte 
THREE QUART RS PER CENT 
stock of the American Gra ™m 
pte ~ 15th, 1907, to stockholders of record, 


ist. 
f Directors. 
‘By order of the EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 





Febru- 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

25 Broad bony New Y January Sist, 1907. 
At , meeting of the firectors, held January 
25th, 1 a dividend of 2% was declared on the common 
stock of ? the company, out of the earnings of the company, 
payable March 4th, to common stockholders of record F a 
ruary 23d, 1907. ee. — os — will be 

5 ee, JA ‘AMES L MORGAN, Treasurer 








Clearing 
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Capital 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


XXXill 





The Bank of 
North America 


Philadelphia, January 26th, 1907. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts .......6seseeeeeeeeees $9,759,358 60 
Due from banks and bankers Kegentnetetone 1,514,071 87 
Clearing House exchange® ......-++++see++ 5382 
Cash aNd FeBEFVE 2... ce nceeeceseccceeeeees 2,313,022 32 
Dota  ccavgsbs0pccecs ensdasd coceesewss $13,930,985 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ..---ceseccccvecccccecuccseseseeees $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided * profits ode ssbeteeeees 2,264,624 40 
Circulation ...seeeceees cvedescbceoees osecse 442,697 50 
Deposits ...+seeeeees Sebo ce cescccccovescoes 10,223,663 66 
Total <cccccceccecs otosdsoesecvedbovese $13,930,985 56 


JOHN H. WATT, Cashier. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
in the State of New York, at the close of business January 
26th, 1907: 













RESOURCES. 
Loans and discount® ........seceeeeeeerees $11,734,261 24 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured sasnder ee 14 61 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation........... 550,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits........ 50,000 00 
Uther bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits....... 848,077 75 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds .......--.++-+0++ 20,000 
Bonds, securities, etc. .....+-eeeeeseeeeeees 553 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 995,257 34 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 1,061,386 09 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 736 12 
Checks and other cash itemS..........+.++++ 29,387 1 
Exchanges for Clearing House ...........+- 1,528,220 69 
Notes of other National banks............. 900 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 2,209 22 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Byecie .vccccconmsocecccccccdessvcsceccoss 8,078,799 05 
Legal-tender notes eeesesgotinowsooegpecezes 960,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
Of cireulatied) .cccccccdccvccvecccccccree 27,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than 5% 
redemption fuMd ......cceeceeecsvececees 2,600 00 
Total wick dese cobb ei ys dh000r er Gos owieies $21,892,902 69 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in .... 
Surplus fund 
— 

o -sanietbedwe ankeaddhdn aa saneg pare 637,804 20 
Netional bank notes outstanding . 550,000 0 
Due to other Nationa! banks..... 5,600,438 39 
Due to State bank and bankers 730,861 39 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 3,089,983 %1 
Dividends unpal@ ...ccccccccccccsicccsccccce 1,891 25 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 7,154,785 74 
Demand certificates of deposit........ cnens 49,158 81 
Certified cCheeK® ...csccsvccccccsccccccccces 99,419 53 
Cashier’s checks omending hoa dhdinae eee 204,059 47 
United States deposits ........seseeeeeesees 700,000 00 
Bends HorvewWSS cccscoceverceccccccccccocce 175,000 

Pe EAE SE ALOE Fe Te $21,892,902 69 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, ZOHETH 8, FREPMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Z. 8. FREEMAN, Cashier. 
nnvangge and sworn to before me this 29th day of 


January, 1 
P. BE. DOLAN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
CHARLES D. DICKEY. Directors. 
R. M. GALLAWAY, 





UNITED BANK NOTE CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of the gw Bank Note Cor- 
poration have declared a dividend of One Per Centum 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on February 15, 1907, to holders of record of such 
Common Stock at the close of business on February 1, 1907. 
The transfer books of the Common Stock will be closed 
at 3 o’clock p. m. on Friday, February 1, 1907, and will 
be reopened at 10 o’clock a. m. on Saturday, February 16, 
1907. New York, ney 24, roo 

. C. CONV RSE, Jr., Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF GERMANTOWN 


PHILADELPHIA 
at the close of business, January 26th, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments .............-+ese0: $2,742,797 68 
Due from banks ............ iain ipaieapadaanae 113,221 14 
Cath and TOSSEVO .ncsccciesccscccccctescecs 567,567 54 
$3,423,576 35 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock .......sesees- bhV ob SC cinese Ton 000 
Surplus and net profits .........-cceeeeeee 539,089 69 
Circulation .......... opshebenaswse eee 195,900 00 
. grrr gaive's'seh> baceves Sobaqesed ses 2,488,636 67 


$3,423,576 36 
WALTER WILLIAMS, Cashier. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
¢ oe of New York, at the close of business January 








RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts ..........seseeeeeeeeee $18,898,631 43 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 597 
United States bonds to secure circulation... 1,470,000 00 

8S. bonds to secure U. 8. de D, sive ddt'e 105,000 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits....... 560,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds...........+.+++++ . 60,750 00 
Bonds, securities, etc.........cceseccsecsecs 1,880,831 41 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... ‘ 86,0907 74 
Other real estate owned....... sbeeCbvos'eres 882,494 * 
Due from National banks.............++++. 1,198,442 97 
Dne from State banks and bane badéocas 433,728 40 
Checks and other cash items.. 66,023 49 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 749,021 34 
= 26pebeocenecéoes 8,300,334 60 

Legal-tender notes 1,017,000 00 





emption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) ......cccccccccssseee 73,500 00 





Due from 8. Treasurer other than 5 per 
cent. redemption BEE “d.6 ccPakvecbdepcorisé 88,679 33 
WE ccc) 0046.04.09 4h ob dodbe 644 652400 $30,315,132 29 

“LYABILITIBS, 

Gantens £2 SP eee oe - $8,000,000 00 
—— ME nae adnhebocnoceheréeneens tes hes 4,000,000 00 

= lividea profits, less" expenses and taxes 
péekcoceesoderecnbheeahentds dhcpesece 903,611 12 
notional bank notes outstanding. a EE. 1,470,000 00 
Dividends unpaid .........seeeeeeens re, 8,973 60 
Due to other National oF NBER iis FUR 78,318 69 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 568,365 31 








Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 2 07,067 81 





Individual de — subject to — on eceen 906,383 70 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 18,227 61 
CRGEEEE GREED coccccceccccccccccccssccces 731,083 98 
Cashier’s checks outstanding sea RE Fe 83,150 67 
U. 8S. de Oe  ciaceeuphugeeanes es eciesherecies i 610,000 00 
U. S. bond account ....... Seta thbeweneamas 385,000 00 

fecatst cake erik th tata womtiiacmininiae ceil $30,315,132 29 


Tota! 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, EMIL KLEIN’ Cashier of the above-named bank, .do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

KLEIN, Cashier. 


EMIL 
Subscribed ae sworn to before me this 30th day of 


January, 1 
JAMES H. nom ERTSON, 
Notary Public, N. Y¥. County. 


MILES M. O’BRIFN. 
WM. F. CARLTON, 
D. 8. BAMSAY, 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





AMERICAN Cee Some. 
lew York, Jan 16th, 1907. 
The monthly dividend = ¢ ONE PER CEN . on the com- 
mon stock of this eee has this day been declared, 
payable ne 26 ,» next, to all common stockholders 
of record at 3 M. on February 14th, 1907. ° 
Common stock transfer books will close at 3 * M., Feb- 
ruary 14th, and reopen February 2ist, at 10 A 
HENRY ROWLEY, ‘Treasurer. 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 


Coupons due February ist, 1907, from Minneapolis & 
St. Louis R. R. Co. five per cent. gold notes will be paid 
on and after that a at the Central Trust Company, 54 


Wall St., New York 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





; 
' 
' 
' 

















XXXiv THE INDEPENDENT 





37th Annual Statement Dec. 31, 1906 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1869 


ASSETS. 
ee is oie banys tatcescestenbae $4,729,545 40 
Notes of and cheques on other banks..... 2,433,986 00 
Due from other banks....... cecdke eoabene 2,009,050 76 
British consols, £300,000 at 80......... ++ 1,168,000 00 


Other Government and Municipal Securities 2,473,921 92 


$WEtgnks wodeeeRGnnge bese cctecces 3,011,204 81 
Call Leone on Stocks and Bonds.......... 5,609,3 
Deposit with Dominion ~ ge for se- 
curjty of Note Circulation. . évoceecen 143,000 00 
Immediately Available Assets $21,578,097 08 
Te I errs 23,059,532 13 
Bank Premises, Safes and Office Furni- 
DE tatvaneednones tebihadaes OLA ena 799,887 77 
$45,437,516 98 
LIABILITIES. 
i SEE BD vccaceaababheder vekeadbays $3,900,000 00 
CT el nts Bee ehhad abe cneneeGemeaats 4,390,000 00 
DE Se 6 wencsedecnd enaneneanel 74,875 37 
Dividend No. 77, payable 2d January, 1907 95,386 00 
ee SR a rar ers 3,780,348 15 
EE 0 a:k Seanad eewsen cecd ewe aetel abun 32,550,076 97 
ee Ot Ns 6 6.655 0.55 esos ccvucsnes 646,830 49 
$45,437,516 98 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS aE Gt Anas NATIONAL 


at New York, in the wie ae le York, at the close of 
business January 26th, > Jeers 











Loans and discounts ........ccccescececscecs $5,686,410 65 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 7 58 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 250,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds.........sscesecees 10,000 00 
Bonds, securities, etc. ......ccecscecceceses 85,375 00 
Other real estate owned..........seceeceess 35,000 00 
Due from National banks inot reserve agents) 672,226 91 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 83,073 56 
Checks and other cash items...............+ 63,926 89 
Exchanges for Clearing House ............. 288,444 86 
Notes of other National banks.............. 26,555 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 8,621 68 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

ML, An. 0nG006$00-0000.08060000000006b00000 1,086,665 45 
Eeoak-tontios notes 269,000 00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (6% 
Pree 12,500 00 
GD crcavecccapaneateaasanessesbeess $8,574,230 08 

LIABILITIBS. 

Cuotes Stock pald im .....ccccccccccccececs $600,000 00 
it in pnieencetcanemaeasienedecqn ta 400,000 00 

Un ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
My" Sd evened paesA sind hbase use Odes cereee 99,496 00 
National bank notes outstanding ........... 230,200 00 
Due to other National Banks............... 1,969,045 33 
Due to State banks and banke' 660,682 16 
Due to a od ae and savings banks 996,209 &5 
Dividends u 2.608 75 
Individual ‘Sone ts subject to check 8,471,118 29 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 80,888 76 
Certified checks .......+s+ee:- é 63,801 67 
* Cashier’s checks outstanding ............... 179 27 
D ‘scanvebecegedes schecksbtewsehes oe $8,574,230 08 


Tota 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 


BE. V. Ganteene, | Gastter. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of 
January, 1907. JAMES M. TULL. 
Correct—Attest: 


Public, N. Y. 
te” E. JACKSON, 


HITON, Directors. 
TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION 0 
THE THIRTY-FOURTH S aaeet. ‘NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YOR 











at New York City, in the State of we York, at the 
close of business January 26th, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Giscounts .....+++.eeeeeeeeee sees $863,728 24 
eg and Boiccoseces 707 88 
D0. bonds to secure circulation............ 50,000 00 
it. OW. GD, Birk ccciacadccecsaseses 1,500 00 
Bonds, securities, ae. Wksdebscterescabnecd 361,102 91 
Furniture and fixtures ..........ccesseeeee: 3,505 50 
Due from National onan (not reserve agents) 128,991 95 
» Due from State banks and bankers.......... 121,065 9 
Checks and other cash items............... 21,246 65 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 44,089 10 
Notes of other National banks.............. 4,200 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 1,709 41 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
SGD shenocdecenssos cove 341,911 5a 
Legal-tener notes 8, 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
CE Civetlation) ccccccccccccccccccccscccece 2,500 00 
TEER . cocccccncnarabesshddnecdevevese $1,954,258 89 
LIABILITIES. 
Gaoteat ——s COED Obi. cocldssbsaccasinncecs $200,000 00 
Undivia chatesesnccsbesapontantenes.aes 200,000 00 
vided of less expenses and taxes ons 
iencsdevecchesboscohene cbbedepeebens 290 48 
wietea bank notes outstanding............ 48,500 00 
Due to other National banks.............. 19,873 10 


Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 25,000 00 
—_ — ny Toate SRC vcden os 1 





Demand certi ees of deposit....... 9,546 
Certified checks ............-. 1,172 60 
Cashier’s a outstanding ........... ss 23,042 15 
Liabilities other than those above stated.... 6,692 98 

techetbebnanebabatsenmeaauneead $1,954,258 89 


Total 
as a of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
» CURTIS J. BEARD, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
- * solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge Se belief. 
URTIS J. BEARD, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn e before me this 29th day of 


January, 1907. 
JOSEPH T. VAN LOAN, 
Correct—Attest: Notary Public. 


. W. CASWELL, 
J. EDGAR LEAYCRAFT, 
BE. R. L. GOULD, 
1850 THE 1907 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM........ aa thlswsteeassdecse Leather 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title Guarantee and 
: Trust Co. 


. © §. ., Serres Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Directors. 








Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. : 











_ ft tami meth, Be 
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OFFICERS: 
G. A. MITCHELL, Pres. HORACE F. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres. W. H. GRATWICKH, Treas. 
R. H. McKELVEY, Secy 
EXECUTIVE COMMIT.TEE: 
W. H. Gratwick J. J. McKelvey G. A. Mitchell Horace F. Taylor 
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THE MARKET AND FULTON NAT’L 


— e 3 
1907 BANK OF N.Y. 
' January 29th, 1907. 
0. RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments .........0-0eeeeee0% $7, —- 882 67 
4,000 00 


28 24 

07 83 

00 00 ° ° 

2° | Lumber Insurance Company | Adirondack Fire Insurance 

91 95 ' 
65 90 | 
if of New York Company | 
00 00 i 
et 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
0 00 ORGANIZED 1904 eneanunme éses 
0 00 ember 31st, 1906 
a Statement, gory 3ist, Statement, December 31st, 1906 | 
” 00 ily. Gn I) CS San teneereier cobevirins $60,948 73 ASSETS. 
0 00 penne Be and premiums in process of rt NW BiB 205, j.<disgusces+ob3i.ooehce $43,425 24 
0 48 PME Ciba tcoeacvucssssthy+sepeatees 85,745 82 | Approved bonds ...........seeeseeeeeeeeee 306,750 00 

10 00 Aeerenl THNGNEE 6 occ cccsecvsscicedcccséccue 2,000 00 | Agents’ balances and premiums in process of 

3 10 : mol i Mi in 5 we via. bd ahhthinwe dhe su ahdon 26,647 21 

1 00 $452,257 05 TE ills b.n0 00042 dscebeeboeeeasde 1,812 53 j 
3 80 LIABILITIES. 078.694 93 
‘2 60 Reserve for unearned premiums (New York LIABILITIES, } 
12 15 ND a as obs hh vicessseesbaipennd $130,797 67 | Reserve for unearned premiums (New York i 
2 98 Gross claims for losses resisted............ 5,000 00 EE vidios tanevpaaidbestéswe'sest.is.0e<e $65,139 ~* : 
LS Losses in process of adjustment........... 11,296 36 Losses in process of adjustment............ 4,610 88 | 
8 89 surplus fe policy-holders: 900.080 60 — policy-holders: 
“ Serples Seg et a aaly ai ae 105,163 02 Surples Pe Rak When ciel icntenvneen bocce joe ees 58 
. $452,257 05 $378,634 98 | 
i». LUMBER INSURERS GENERAL AGENCY, Underwriting Managers, 66 Broadway, New York 
z Metropolitan District Agents; NEWMAN & MAC BAIN, 54 Maiden Lane, New York | 


Due from banks and bankers.............-- 
Clearing House exchanges ...........-+-++- 320; 134 24 
Damiiee TED cccicccccccctccccccccccccess 600,000 00 
ey GU anniiys manstcaseneeeea oem 2,234,225 50 JERSEY CITY 
ther pe eee eT err ee $11,485,242 41 9 e ve 
and , LIABILITIES. 
C Damttal GH 4 ocd co ctvecccccdssececsesecevece $1,000,000 00 
0. RD Se OOD ones vetacnhtacncensicnss 1,488,640 25 January 26, 1907. 
ank I id ohh 500s bc bes vowasesseeae eee 50,000 00 
NOUN waders She's <x d0's ind sad0kdake v4sadee 8,946,602 16 RESOURCES. 
DOOR ia bvassccs ncccwseceesesccescces $11,485,242 41 Loans and discounts $3,622,5 
0% I iss ccohnceennsd&ok teen ,622,559 57 
OFFICERS. . os 
A. GILBERT, Presiden Due from banks and bankers.............. 2,563,007 44 
R. A. PARKER, Vice- “President. ne 
T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. Real estate and securities............+2000+ 822,693 00 
J. H. CARR, pee, Cashier. 





ity THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK Re. Beatie BOE. 0 6.5 c che tascdcivecds 550,000 
—_ Coca iennwap ecped sues ¥seteces dies nts 862,550 54 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
ete | .wsciss kacbanederGbgestabeststerseves ees $100,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits.................. 315,223.90 $8,420,810 55 
—y 
4 ALRERT H. VBRNAM.....cccccccccccccsccccces President LIABILITIES. 
4 - pon a KISSEL,. 20:0. cecccsececes _~ bf at, Kare > ve 

GUY MENTON ...ccccccccccccscceccecess ce-Presiden ; 

JOSEPH H. VAN DORBN.. 20.2.2. o.oo... e ee EE ete Fork si wos ano snenseoat ones es esenyte eats scl 
’ HENRY OORY ............-......-...+.----/ Asst. Cashier Surplus and undivided profits.............. 1,160,338 38 





THE L | V E R P O O L ED 505.055 0%. civ docwidevecSvancepet 394,700 00 
AND L O N D O N ey CEA er ener es 6,465,772 17 
7 ca G L O B E E. F. C. YOUNG, President. — 


-al INSURANCE COMPANY GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No, 45 WILLIAM STREET EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
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THE ws HOME 


sislianeeal COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1907 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

PAR VALUE . MARKET VALUE 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $1,074,430 70 
Real Estate 1,543,892 06 
United States Bonds 1,950,000 00 
State and City Bonds 2,995,400 
Railroad Bonds 3,216,100 
Miscellaneous Bonds 448,000 
Railroad Stocks 7,530,620 
Miscellaneous Stocks 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate 
Premiums Uncollected and in Hands of Agents 1,150,431 


$20,839,174 3: 





LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 00 
Reserve for Losses 035, 81 
13 
39 


$20,839,174 33 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS + + - - $10,408,855 39 








DIRECTORS : 
LEVI P. MORTON, HENRY F. N S, CORD MEYER 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, ICIE ze ° LEVI C. WEIR, 
OHN H. WASHBURN, 
LBRIDGE G. SNOW 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, JOHN CLAFLIN, SAMUEL D. STYLES 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York, January 8, 1907. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
J 849 <hartered by the State of Massachusetts. J 907 


Incorporated 1849. oer Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL . - - - $2,000,000 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1907 








ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items - - $586,262.99 
Cash in hands of Agents and i in course of Transmission 

Accrued Interest -- - - 

Real Estate Uniacumbered - - 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) - 
Loans on Collateral Security 

Bank Stocks . Market Value 
Railroad Stocks 

Miscellaneous Stocks 

Railroad Bonds 

Miscellaneous Bonds 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK - - . - - - $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance - - . 3,432,608.85 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims - . - : 532,527.61 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .- $5.765,136.46 
NET SURPLUS - - 1,171,124.59 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 3,171,124.59 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION - 39,478,834.66 


Losses by the San Francisco conflagration, all settled on the 
“hundred cents on the dollar” basis - ~ - - 1,639.063.39 





$6,936,261.05 








A. VW. DAMON, President. VW. J. MACKAY, Sec’y. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 





Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. J. HARDING, Manager. 
A. F, DEAN, Ass’t Manager. W. A. BLODGETT, 2d Ass’t Manager. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. JOHN C. DORNIN, 2d Ass’t Manager. 














Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE JIS THE B&ST. 
‘* All rights secured,”* 





